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Advertising and the Weekly 


lished last week from our friend, Mr. 
F— W—, the advertising agent, don’t 
you? If you don’t, better hunt up last week’s 
issue and read it again. 
You'll see that he is skeptical—a little, of 
the advertising value of the WEEKLY. 
He doubts whether 


Yi remember the letter which we pub- 


We want to show him thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of letters. 

So that he’ll throw up his hands and holler 
““Kamerad.”’ 

Address your letters, Mr. F—W=—, c/o 
Advertising Manager, 
WEEELY, 627 West 43d St., New York City. 





you read it or not. 

He doubts whether 
you are interested in it. 

He isn’t at all sure 
that you are reading 
the advertising in the 
WEEKLY and would 
read his advertising if 





Wherein the Advertis- 
ing Department tells you 
what you can do to help. 

Write a letter. 


A letter is better. 

A letter written on 
your own business sta- 
tionery, or that of the 
firm you work for, is 
best of all. 

Do it NOW. 

And send in this cou- 








it appeared in our 
pages. 

Now how can we show him that he’s wrong? 
He's fair—he’s willing to be shown. 

The simplest way is this. 

Write us a letter that we can show him. 

Speak your mind right out and tell him 
where and why he’s wrong. 

If every one of you who is reading this page 
will do that, you’ll do your part toward help- 
ing solve our advertising problem. 


pon, too, withit. The 
advertiser you name may be one of his clients, 


SS A A A a Se Se Se mE 
I would like to see 
Made by 


Advertised with us— 
Because (give reason) 


Tuts SERIES oF ARTICLES BEGAN IN THE Issug OF JANUARY 2, 1920. 





OUR DIRECTORY of ADVERTISERS 


These Advertisers support us—Let’s reciprocate, And tell them so by saying, when you write—"I saw your ad. in our 


AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” 


AUTO Accesso 1ES J. M. Lyon & Co 
qaree Rub! Go ST er ee ; Santa Fe Wateh Co. 
wood Tire & Equipment Co 1. W. Sweet & Co.. 
Hreotmc Svotage Battery Co Tifnite Gem Co 
rv ble Tire Corporation 
AUTO TRUCKS 
vv The Autocar Company 
BEVERAGES 
Goce Goin Co 
BICYCLES 
Mead Cycle Co. 


MEDICINAL 
H. Clay 


U. 8. National Mun: 
Wolper’s.......... 


METALS 


20 
ichelin Guide Books (2 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
merican Monogram Co.. 
ush Motor Co. . ; 

mer Mig. Co... 
Shoe 


Qo.. or 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Engel Mfg. Co.. 


L 

Three in One Oil Co. . 
FIREARMS 

V Bavage Arms Corp 


The Manley-Johnson © 


Or tell the same thing to the salesman from whom you buy their products, 


AND INSTRUCTION 

jam Dindctteav bad 640<60K dees : 

8 Franklin Institute ; 
National Salesmen’s Training Association... . . . 

20 William Chandler Peak a 

Marcus Lucie Quinn Conservatory of Music.. 1 


of America 

Sweeney Auto 1 
SMOKERS’ NE Qs 
Amer Bagcrc 





Girard 
8; Re 
Waitt and Bond, Inc 


John Polachek Bronse & Iron Co... 


STATIONERY 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
V American Telephone & Telegraph Co 


TOILET NECESSITIES 
uto Stro 
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A postal card will do, : 





PHONOGRAPHS 
Thomas A. Edison, Ine. 


V Service Staips—Awarpep Apvertisers wiry Us Recutarty ror Over Srx Monrus 
VV Tue Two Stripers ArE BEGINNING TO APPEAR 
We do not moar accept false or fraudulent atverthing. or any advertising of an objectionable nature. See “Our 
Platform,” issue of February 6, 1920, Readers are requested to promptly report any failure on the part of an advertiser 
to make good any representation contained in an advertisement in THz AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. 
Advertising rates ; $3.00 per agate line. Smallest copy accepted, 14 lines (1 inch.) 
Tue ADVERTISING ManaGeErR, 627 West 43d Street, N. Y. City 
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The High Cost of Cheap Education 


Economizing at the Expense of the School Teacher’s Pay Envelope Is Not a 
Saving to the Community Even in Terms of Hard Cash 


“6 N army travels on its morale as 

A well’ as on its stomach,” said a 

famous general. 

“A nation travels on its enlighten- 
ment as well as on its material re- 
sources,” might be suggested as a 
peace-time parallel. 

America has long boasted of her 
public schools as “bulwarks of democ- 
racy.” We have 
always believed 
that there must 
be free and ade- 
quate educational 
opportunities for 
ail, schools’. in 
which the poorest 
could gain the 
mental - 
with whic to 
compete with the 
most favored. 

Have we lived 
up to this belief? 
Do American 
children all over 
the land have the 
chance to get a 
real education, to 
make the most of 
themselves? Take 
a long breath and 
look at the facts 
shown by the re- 
ports of the Pro- 
vost Marshal 
General of the 
United States. 

Of white men 
of draft age, 24.9 
percent were un- 
able to write let- 
ters home or to 
read ai news- 
paper. If colored 
men are included, this figure rises to 
only 29 percent, showing that illiteracy 
is not to be attributed to the negro in 
as large a degree as is popularly sup- 
posed. In other words, more than one 
man in four in our war-time Army had 
to depend on the spoken word of a 
buddy for facts and opinions on the 
issues for which he was fighting. 

Remember, too, that these statistics 
were gathered from the picked young 
men of the country, men upon whom 
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By Edward L. Burnett 


the nation is still depending for its 
future with the same faith it showed 
in the emergency of 1917. 

Taking the nation as a whole, it is 
found that about one person in five can- 
not read well enough to understand the 
simplest print. What is the use of 
the Government’s putting forth quanti- 
ties of literature on cotton-growing, 





worker who can not ? 


for example, when a large proportion 
of cotton-raisers cannot read the in- 
formation? What is the sense of our 
Children’s Bureau obtaining advice 
from the best physicians and food ex- 
perts of the country in order that every 
mother may know the best diet for her 
baby, if one in every five mothers is 
unable to read the bulletins? Is it not 
simple economy to spend more money 
on education in order that one-fifth of 
these and similar efforts should not be 


i) 
Courtesy Safety Institute of America 


Sufficient warning for the worker who can read—but what of the 


thrown away? Of the social costs of 
illiteracy, Franklin K. Lane, formerly 
Secretary of the Interior, recently re- 
marked, “If the productive labor value 
of an illiterate is less by only fifty cents 
a day than that of an educated man or 
woman, the country is losing $825,000,- 
000 a year through illiteracy.” 

Mr. Lane’s figures, of course, do not 
attempt to take 
into account the 
additional costs 
which ignorance 
always brings to 
a community in 
the shape of acci- 
dents, blunders 
and disease. One 
man in four in 
the Army could 
not read the signs 
designating poi- 
soned wells. 
Army officers 
knew that they 
could not depend 
on the written 
word for warn- 
ings or instruc- 
tions. Ask any 
of those in com- 
mand what was 
the cost of ignor- 
ance; ask, too, 
the factory man- 
ager for the truth 
about industrial 
accidents. There 
are twice as 
many of _ these 
among the illit- 
erate as among 





those who can 
read signs of 
warning. 


In the face of such striking facts 
the issue cannot be dodged much 
longer. The public schools, the trainers 
of the nation’s young, the power on 
which we depend for the quality of 
future generations, have not met the 
test. 

THE conditions existing at pre 
are not generally known. e go 


on assuming that every child of appro- 
priate age is in school for at least five 
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hours a day for nine or ten months of 
the year, not realizing that in the coun- 
try at large there are 17.8 percent who, 
eluding our so-called “compulsory” edu- 
cation laws, attend no school whatever. 

Some States are proud exceptions to 
this condition. A few in the West 
have virtually all their children en- 
rolled, while on the other hand there 
are Southern States having from 
twenty to thirty percent absent, with 
Louisiana at the bottom with the figure 
of forty percent. 

Even from the low point of view of 
national policy, it is wrong, desperately 
wrong, to send children of ten and 
twelve, or even fourteen or sixteen, into 
the industrial world. Without educa- 
tion they can engage only in blind-alley 
occupations. Aside from the moral 
disgust we feel with the inhumanity of 
child-labor, it should also be remem- 
bered that the productive loss to the 
individual and to the nation at large 
is immeasurably greater than that in- 
volved in taking time while the child is 
young and plastic to equip him for in- 
dustrial progress. 

Even the children who go to school 
do not all receive a proper education. 
A million children have a school year 
of not more than one hundred days 

rovided by the laws of the States, 

his means, calculated on fhe 180-day 
standard of more progressive communi- 
ties, that it takes fourteen years for a 
child in these localities to complete a 
standard grammar school education, 
while it takes eight years for a child 
who chances to be born in a more en- 
lightened locality. 

This is not equality of opportunity. 
In permitting this sort of thing, our 
democracy is tolerating favors for the 
few. Hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican boys and girls are receiving only 
an apology for an education, 

These conditions often are aggra- 
vated by lax measures in dealing with 
truancy, and with illness which might 
be alleviated by adequate medical 
supervision in the schools. Such laxity 
shortens the term even further, making 
the actual average number of days’ at- 
tendance in certain States as low as 
from sixty-one to eighty. New York 
City suffers from a malady characteris- 
tically her own, known as the “part 
time” system. Due to lack of school 
space, more than a quarter of a million 

ew York children have considerably 
less than the standard number of hours’ 
schooling each week. 


HAVING thus permitted the quan- 

tity of schooling to fall to such a 

deep level, do we make up for it in the 

quality of the instruction a child re- 
ceives while sitting at his desk? 

Of the many factors in his educa- 








tion, that which counts most in building 
character as well as mental capacity is 
the teacher. a as is the school 
equipment and the curriculum, it is the 
personality, education, the character of 
the teachers that means most. 

Now, some of the finest young 
womanhood and manhood in the coun- 
try turn to the profession of teaching. 
In many cases, all they receive in re- 
turn is an fil-ventilated, poorly-lighted, 





FROM THE KING OF 
THE BELGIANS 


The following message has, been 
transmitted to the editor of THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY by the 
Belgian Charge dAffaires at 
Washington: 

On the eve of the anniversary 
of the glorious American victory 
at Chateau-Thierry it is a great 
pleasure for me to send to THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY a 
token of the high admiration 
this heroic stand kindled in my 
heart and to renew tribute of our 
everlasting gratitude for the 
heroes who fell on the fifteenth 
of July, 1918, for the common 


cause, 


(Signed) ALBERT. 











overcrowded classroom where neither 
teacher nor children can be blamed if 
each heartily hates the other at the 
end of the day; evenings of more hard 
work; and remuneration so scanty that 
the summer months are too often spent 
working in a drug store or at dress- 
making, instead of in travel, in attend- 
ing summer sessions at a university or 
in otherwise adding to their attain- 
ments and value as a teacher. 

In 1918 the average annual salary of 
a teacher of the secondary schools of 
this country was $630.64, and this was 
a gain of 17 percent over 1915. Even 
this gain was illusory, for in the same 
length of time the wholesale price of 
all commodities had risen practically 
seven times as much. 

What sort of human being would 
you be, if in a profession where you 
were obliged to be intelligently posted 
on current topics, to manage from 





twenty to forty lively youngsters five 


hours out of the day, to correct their 
papers a d bit of the remainder— 
and withal to keep your poise and good 
temper—you were yet placed finan- 
cially so that you had less than seventy 
dollars a year for recreation, books, 
magazines, travel and professional ad- 
vancement? Not the kind of human 
being fit to be a “foster parent of the 
race”! 

When the chances of receiving an in- 
come of $3,000 or more are one and 
one-half times greater on the stage, 
three times greater in the clergy and 
nine times greater in storekeeping, the 
result is obvious. There is an alarm- 
ing exodus of teachers from the pro- 
fession. Already there are 50,000 va- 
eancies, The younger and more ambi- 
tious teachers of both sexes are steadily 
decreasing in numbers. 

The result is what every business 
man could prophesy after a glance at 
relative wage scales. The teaching 
corps tends to become less and less 
capable, and the education of the next 
generation of poorer and poorer qual- 
ity. It is true that some steps have 
been taken to improve the situation. 

So long as the material needs of our 
schools are still unanswered, it is diffi- 
eult for teachers to give much atten- 
tion to the question of educational ex- 
periments—yet experimentation in 
education, as in all other fields, proves 
a stimulus to its future and should not 
be neglected. In spite of the great 
difficulties just mentioned, certain 
tewns are attracting wide attention 
not only for their scheme for gettin 
the utmost out of the funds provid 
but also because the idea back of the 

lan on which the schools are run is a 


om, 

he important fact to grasp, how- 
ever, is that there are good and bad 
methods in education, as in all other 
sciences, and that only a much wider 
interest in the subject on the part of 
me all over the country can in- 
uence legislators to get for their chil- 
dren the best which long experience 
prescribes, 

We have just seen how important is 
the question of finances alone. Here, 
perhaps, is the most feasible point for 
the launching of a campaign. Yet 
with all the money in the world, we 
have still to remember that the State 
will administer it progressively or un- 
progressively according to the enlight- 
ened interest of its population. 


(This article was prepared for 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
under the auspices of the National 
Americanism Commission of The 
American Legion, of which Arthur 
Woods is chatrman. — EpitTor’s 
NOTE. ] 


A Veteran Sails for France 


What would you have me say, America, 
And what would you have me bring 

To the brave and bold who stay, America, 
Where the shells have ceased to sing? 


I’m off where the valleys are red, America, 
Where the poppies are pale beside, 
Where a likely lot of us bled, America, 


And the luckiest of us died. 


By JOHN BLACK 


I’m off for a spell with the boys, America, 
Whose veriest mite is spent. 

(There are decenter, gentler joys, America, 
Than a lease on a wooden tent.) 


Oh! I know they are looking your way, America, 
And I know what they'll ask, first thing— 
So what would you have me say, America, 


And what would you have me bring? 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
























So This Is America! 


The Story of the French Bride of a Yankee Soldier 


E left New York by a hot Sun- 
day afternoon and I don’t feel 
any regret. I want to see some 

more of America. 

We are traveling in a private draw- 
ing room and I am delighted of it. I 
had admired the Pennsylvania station 
and again I admire the American 
trains. I understand now why the 
American boys in France were so proud 
of their trains and railroads and made 
so much fun of our trains and engines 
—of course for four years France had 
been building guns and our trains are 
old fashioned, but however I know it 
will take a long time before they are 
as comfortable as American ones. 

For hourse the country is the same, 
as everywhere are big cities, factories 
and depots. By dark some real coun- 
try begins to show up and I become 
interested again. All these little towns 
we passed through at full speed are 
new to me. They remind me of some 
American moving pictures I saw in 
France. The broad streets with an 
army of telephone or electricity poles, 
the business houses with their square 
roofs, the wooden houses. Everybody 
seem to be outside that day—it is Sun- 
day and warm. 

By dinner time our train runs along 
the Susquehanna river. The sun is 
setting down and it is a beautiful sight. 
Night is coming rapidly and I feel sorry 
not to be able to see anything more— 
we are passing through so many things 







Part III. Westward Ho! 


that I’ll never see again. The porter 
has made our beds, and my first day 
in train in the land of America is over. 
We are stills going, we pass through 
cities big and small. I cannot sleep 
and I cannot help to wonder where we 
are at. 

The day after is spent among a big 
farming country, Ohio and Indiana. 
There again everything is so much 


This is the third instalment 
of a four-part narrative set- 
ting forth the experiences 
of a French girl who became 
the wife of an American sol- 
dier overseas. The story is 
told in her own words, with- 
out any alteration by the 
editors of this magazine 


newer than in France—model farm, 
modern, absolutely modern. Every- 
thing is tractor and goes with gasolene 
or electricity. I cannot help to think of 
certain farms down the Pyrenees in 
France where the peasant ploughs his 
land with two oxen and not long ago 
I went there in vacation and the same 
ploughs were conducted by the wives 
and daughters while the husbands and 
sons were up in the North under shell 
fire and I cannot help to feel a little 
sad to leave such a wonderful country 
as mine where people can make the 


DeALION 
WALENTA 





Business again! 

Even the real In- 

dians want to 
money 


biggest sacrifice with smiles and laughs. 

Chicago—Chicago reminds me New 
York—immense, dirty, dusty and black, 
and as many negroes. However, people 
don’t stare so much at my round toes 
shoes and my short dress and I wonder 
if Chicago follows Paris styles and New 
York its own. I can walk in the streets 
more freely—nobody pays any atten- 
tion to us and we feel more at ease. I 
met a friend, a French girl I knew in 
Bordeaux, who complained too to have 
been so much looked at in New York. 

We have a day and a half to spend 
there and we go down the streets try- 
ing to see as much as we can. A friend 
of us suggests that we take one of 
these aerien trains that go above the 
city and visit the Chicago stock yards, 
so we did, and got in one of these ex- 
press going like wind near the top of 
the houses. I really don’t understand 
how we are not thrown in the air when 
we turn. 

In no time we get there and as far 
as we can see are cows parked in square 
space waiting to be killed and packed 
to be sent all over the world. That idea 
makes me feel bad and the smell worse 
and we got back as fast as we went. 
Decidedly the trains are the best thing 
I really enjoy since I am here. 


[’ the afternoon I went to the first 
moving pictures show in America 
and we left Chicago by seven at night. 
We woke up in Kansas City—I met an 
American boy in France who used to 
call Kansas City God’s country—and 
that coming back to my mind I try to 
see anything heavenly in it but in vain. 
It seems to me a big factories town 
with nothing artistic in it and I sud- 
denly find out what I am wishing here 
—something old and artistic. 

Everything is symetrically square 
like a checker board. The big build- 
ings are offices, factories or schools. I 
am vainly looking for pretty parks, 
monuments and fountains—nothing all 
around you and as far as you can 
go you meet with people in a hurry 
and talking “business.” These people 
would be very much surprised if they 
were for a moment at the Bois de 
Boulogne or Jardin du Luxembourg in 
Paris, where thousands of others people 
are reading on a bench under the cool 
shade of the big trees out in front of 
marvellous statues. How everything is 
different here! Everybody is ina hurry 
and talk business! The only time they 
read is when they eat their lunch and 
how fast they do that yet! 

We left Kansas City and for the 
whole day we passed farms and cattle 
and farms again. It begins to rain and 
is getting cool. During the night we 
leave Kansas State and a small part of 
Colorado and a bright hot sun greats 
us in the morning in New Mexico. 

From that day my curiosity has at 
last found a real interest. There is a 
new and strange country right there. 
I tire myself to look at the desert and 
the different shapes of the enormous 
rocks. They make me imagine all sorts 


(Centinued on page 22) 
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O boxers know fear? 

D Frank Moran, one of the most 

intelligent if not the cleverest 
of the heavyweights, discussed this 
question at Toledo last July when some- 
body waiting for the Willard-Dempsey 
bout to start wondered what the gladi- 
ators thought about on the night before 
the fray. : ; 

“You can bet they feel a little like 
the gentleman who is to be hanged in 
the morning,” said Moran frankly. “I 
know just how they feel. I’ve played 
football a little, and the eve of a battle 
for a football man is cheerful enough. 
There are eleven men on a football 
team, and each one of them knows 
there will be somebody by his side when 
he goes into the game. He is part of a 
machine. 

“But the prizefighter is a lonely per- 
son when he steps into that ring and 
the bell jangles. His seconds will be 
shouting encouragement and telling him 
that ‘he can’t hurt us’ and all that sort 
of thing. It is the most abandoned sort 
of feeling that comes over a fighter 
when the bell sounds. Of course he gets 
over it. He gets jabbed and that makes 
him mad. He begins to sense that the 
other fellow also has something to 
worry about, but I’ve got to admit that 
I frequently felt very much afraid and 
very lonely. 

“When I looked up at Willard for the 
first time in the ring at Madison 
Square Garden and saw his huge bulk 
I felt far from comfortable, but after 
the first round I forgot everything but 
the thought that if I could spill him I 
would become champion of the world, 
with my hands on a fortune. That 
thought kept me trying when he was 
beating me “back with those long 
straight lefts. 

“Then there is another fear besides 
the fear of being disfigured and made 
to suffer considerable pain. It is the 
fear of being made ridiculous by a 
knockout. I think that this fear would 
keep me on my feet until they killed 
me. But it comes to all of us sooner or 
later if we stay with the ring long 
enough.” 


BATTLING NELSON, the _prize- 

fighter who took more punishment 
than any fighter who ever was in 
the ring game, once made a confession 
that startled his followers. 

“Of course I have been afraid in the 
ring,” he said. “Of course punishment 
hurts me. Don’t they think I’m a hv- 
mafi being? I never liked to get beaten 
up, and I never loved milling around 
just to be milling around, but prize- 
fighting was my calling and I had to 
fight in the only style that I could fight. 
I would have given anything to have 
been clever. I wouldn’t take the beat- 
ings I have taken if there was any 
way out of it. 

“T was afraid particularly of one 
man—Jimmy Britt. I beat him once, 
but after that he always seemed able 
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Fear in the Prize Ring 


The Dread of Being Laughed at Has Caused 
Many a Doughty Fist Wielder to Wince 


By W. O. McGeehan 


Cartoon By WALLGREN 


to beat me, It was a, 
funny thing, toa, be- 

cause I could beat Gans 

and Gans could beat 

Britt. That Britt al- 

ways made me nervous, 

and yet he never was a 

great fighter.” 

Nelson was quite 
right about Gans being 
able to beat Britt. The 
relations of Gans and 
Britt were peculiar. Once they met 
in a fight that was palpably “one of 
those things,” and Britt lost on a foul. 
Later, when Gans had changed mana- 
gers and was fighting on the level and 
to win, Britt and Gans were matched 
again. 

Britt irritated the negro by declaring 
that he was more scientific as a boxer. 
This was. reported to Gans, who said 
grimly, “I’ll show that boy Britt some 
science tomorrow.” 

When the bout started Britt made a 
few wild rushes that stung and steadied 
Gans. Then Gans began to show his 
real class. He would lay his left hand 
against Britt’s chin and slap him with 
the open glove of the right. He demon- 
strated that he could knock Britt out 
any time he chose to close that fist and 
bring home the finishing punch. 

Britt could not bear it. In the sixth 
round he refused to come back into the 
ring. He claimed that he had broken 
his ulna bone when he struck Gans on 
the head. The ulna bone alibi became 
famous in the annals of the ring. And 
yet Britt was a more than ordinarily 
courageous young man. 





@The steward of a club 


in an Eastern city is a quiet man~ 
who wearsa tiny bluerosette on his 
lapel beside his bronze discharge 
button. Not one man in a hun- 
dred, meeting him, would know 
that that rosette stands for the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 
He is forty-five years old, but when 
America entered the war he passed 
himself off as thirty and went over- 
seas in Uncle Sam’s uniform. Two 
years ago he stormed, single- 
handed, two enemy machine gun 
nests and showed the superlative 
courage which won for him Amer- 
ica’s rarest and most prized deco- 
ration. You would never guess 
all this if you should meet the club 
steward casually. 

THE AMERICAN’ LEGION 
WEEKLY has been making a 
search for the heroes of the old 
A. E.F. It has found many of them 
in their civilian clothes and has 
learned something about their re- 
curn to prosaic civilian life. In 
early issues it is going to tell you 
about ther. 

















It is an axiom of the ring that, once knocked out, a 
champion never returns and knocks out his conqueror 


(THERE have been instances of men © 


who were afraid in the ring but 
were murderously cool in the face of 
greater things. Take the case of Jack 
Monroe, who wilted before Jim Jeffries 
in a two round ring bout in San Fran- 
cisco. Monroe was a pitiful figure. 

Yet this same Jack Monroe went 
over the top with a platoon of the 
Princess Pats, an axe in his hand, and 
got a considerable number of Heinies 
before he was mowed down by ma- 
chine-gun fire and crippled for life. 
Those who knew Monroe as a soldier 
declare that he was a man without 
fear, and the most murderous fighter 
they ever saw. 

Jeffries, the conqueror of Monroe, 
did not loom up as a particularly heroic 
figure in the fight with Jack Johnson. 
He seemed beaten right after the gong 


sounded, and floundered about the ring © 


as though he expected to be beaten. 

The knockout itself is not so much to 
be dreaded, if we are to credit such 
authorities as George Bernard Shaw 
and James J. Corbett, They agree that 
it is practically painless, and that the 
sensations upon recovering are not so 
unpleasant as might be expected. 

Many boxers have such supreme con- 
fidence in themselves that they are not 
even excited when they enter the ring. 
Abe Attell, former featherweight 
champion, usually boxed for a_per- 
centage of the house. When he fought 
in San Francisco he would stand in his 
corner counting the house until the bell 
rang. If he had not made his estimate 
he would clinch and continue making 
his mental calculations for the first few 
rounds while his opponent was fighting 
his hardest. There was a time when 
Attell could easily do this with entire 
safety to himself. Boxing was not a 
sport with Abie—it was a business, and 
a safe business at that. 

It is an axiom of the ring that, once 
knocked out, a champion never returns 
and knocks out his conqueror. There 


was one exception—Stanley Ketchel, - 


former middleweight champion. The 


state of mind of a man who has been © 


knocked out and then is rematched 
with his conqueror is against his 
chances. 

One of them told me how he felt. 
He got the return match, and he 
seemed to be doing well for the first 
few rounds, then he weakened and 
again the knockout came. 


“I kept watching his right glove,” he ~ 


said. “I felt stronger and he felt 
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weaker to me than the first time I met 
him when he knocked me out with a 
lucky punch. For the first few rounds 
I felt that I had him, and that I could 
worry him a bit and then put over the 
haymaker. 

“J should have been able to do it, 
but I kept watching that right of his. 
It seemed to hypnotize me, and I kept 
thinking about the way it looked the 
other time when it shot over and put 
me out. I wondered if he would do it 
again, and I kept wondering and won- 
dering till I felt a little sick about it, 
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Jack HE plot thickens in the little 
Fries drama which Grover Cleveland 
ran- Bergdoll, allegedly abetted by his 
rure kith, kin and kind, recently staged for 
vent the edification of the great American 
the public. The villain himself has played 
and his role to a fare-thee-well, but in his 
nies wake there follow on the shifting 
ma- scenes a whole string of supernumer- 
life. aries whose support of the leading man, | 
dier if not at all times stellar, will at least 
rout receive the close attention of a vast 
hter and intensely interested audience. 

A special Federal grand jury sitting 
roe in Philadelphia has just identified and 
roic indicted six members of the Bergdoll 
son clan charged with being implicated in 
ong the escape from justice of the two 
‘ing * Bergdoll slackers, has publicly censured j 
ten the distinguished triumvirate of law- 
te yers who made the Bergdoll draft- 
uch dodging cause their own, has demanded 
aay the trial by court-martial of three sol- 
hat diers involved, and has pronounced the 
the affair “a scandal in the community and 

pon a blot upon the administration of the 
United States Government.” 
oni The trials of the civilians will take | 
net place at the September term of the 
= Federal Court, and the War Depart- | 
fi ment has issued orders for the trial by 
- court-martial of. the two non-commi.- 
ht sioned guards from whom Grover 
hi Bergdoll made his dramatic escape and 
il + of Major John E. Hunt, officer in 
er charge of the disciplinary barracks at 
ate Fort Jay, N. Y. 
ing Mrs. Emma C. Bergdoll, the mother 
= who did not raise her boys to be sol- 
ng ders; Charles A. Braun, the brother 
on who shed his German name when the 
ire war started; James E. Romig, the 
& close personal friend of the Bergdoll 
nd ' family who, it is charged, in December, 
1919, got $105,000 in twenty-dollar gold 
ice pieces from the United States Treasury 
ns for the Bergdolls; Albert S. Mitchell, a 
re ' dealer in automobile accessories; Eu- 
el, ie gene (Ike) Stecher, who fled with 
he ' Grover from the Bergdoll “castle” on 
en | May 21, and Harry Schuh, a former 
ed ' bookkeeper in the Louis’ Bergdoll 
1S brewery, charged with being the com- 


panion in flight of Erwin Bergdoll— 


t. ' these are the sextette who will now 
1€ ' have to face trial as accomplices in the 
st Bergdoll getaways. 

id The three lawyers who placed their 





legal talent at the disposition of the 
‘law evader received a public repri- 
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and then all of a sudden it did come 
over again and once more he knocked 
me out, and I guess that he will always 
be able to knock me out now just be- 
cause I will always be expecting him 
to do it.” 

When Jess Willard faced Dempsey at 
Toledo, he was confidence personified. 
When he was sent sprawling by three 
terrific punches he wore the most idi- 
otically incredulous expression that 
ever appeared on the face of a human 
being. He did not believe it could be 
done. 


By J. W. Rixey Smith 











Yet Willard feared one thing, and it 
is a fear that is shared by the non- 
pugilistically inclined. The mention of 
the word toothache would cause the 
giant to put his hand to his jaws and 
cringe. 

When he first went to New York to 
box Frank Moran, I met him upon his 
arrival and heard him asked the first 
question that is asked a prizefighter. 

Willard growled and looked sore as a 
sick bear. “I don’t feel good at all,” 
he said. “I got a gumboil, and it’s hurt- 
ing me something awful.” 


| Uncle Sam vs. Bergdoll et Al. 


A Federal Grand Jury Returns Nine Indictments and Threatens to 
Break Up a Happy Family 


See 


International 


The Bergdoll home in Philadelphia, showing the gateway through which 
Grover C. motored to freedom 


” «6 


mand. “Highly imprudent, grossly 
careless,” “neglectful of duty,” “breach 
of confidence”—these were some of the 
phrases used by the grand jury to 
brand their connection with the case. 

Samuel T. Ansell, of Washington, 
formerly Judge Advocate General of 
the Army, was censured for his part in 
obtaining permission from the Adjutant 
General of the Army for Grover Berg- 
doll to leave Fort Jay in quest of his 
“pot of gold.” His letter to the Adju- 
tant General, Peter C. Harris, assuring 
him that such a thing as escaping had 
never entered Grover’s head and offer- 
ing to be responsible for his safe return 
to prison was, in the eyes of the grand 
jury, “highly imprudent.” 

Edward S. Bailey and D. Clarence 
Gibboney, the other two lawyers in the 
case, were found to have been “grossly 
careless” in the arrangement§ made for 
the Bergdoll gold hunt, and Gibboney 
was pilloried as having been guilty of 


“neglect of duty” and “breach of con- 
fidence” in permitting Bergdoll, on a 
special expedition under his charge, to 
visit his Philadelphia home and remain 
there thirty hours when he was sup- 
posed to be hunting buried gold some- 
where in western Maryland. 

The Philadelphia jurymen also added 
their voices to the demand that Major 
John E. Hunt, commandant of the dis- 
ciplinary barracks at Fort Jay, who 
permitted Bergdoll to go off on an in- 
definite stay, and the two sergeants, 
Calvin York and John O’Hare, who 
were the guests of their prisoner at a 
burlesque show the night before his 
escape, should be tried by court- 
martial. 

It was on Monday, June 21, just one 
month to the day from the date that 
Grover Cleveland Bergdoll made his 
sensational flight, that the special 
grand jury met to investigate his es- 
cape and the circumstances surround- 
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ing it. The jury was sworn in before 
Judge J. Whitaker Thompson of the 
United States District Court, who ad- 
monished the jurymen that “in taking 
up the question of whether a conspiracy 
existed to effect the escape of Grover 
Cleveland Bergdoll, you will consider 
the acts of all persons, no matter how 
high or low in authority or position, 
who, in your opinion, have done any- 
thing toward carrying out such a con- 
spiracy.” 

. The grand jury investigation ex- 
tended over four days. Among the 
twenty-three witnesses heard were two 
military prisoners from Fort Jay who 
had been cell-mates of Bergdoll, Peter 
Rauth and John A. Schenck. 

The advent in Philadelphia of these 
two general prisoners was vastly dif- 
ferent from that of Bergdoll, the 
slacker who flaunted the laws of the 
United States for two rs and is still 
flaunting them. Bergdoll, on the occa- 
sion of his late lamented visit, went in 
state, dressed up in a “disciplinary uni- 
form,” something no different from the 
Regular Army uniform except for 
small insignia; he went guarded by 
two sergeants; he was without man- 
acles, his wrists and ankles free of 
shackles; he was “on his honor”; he 
had promised not to run away before 
leaving Governors Island. 

Not so went Rauth and Schenck. 
One serving a term for disobeying an 
army officer’s command and the other 
for being AWOL, they were conducted 
to the grand jury hearing under the 
guard of two sergeants, two corporals 
and a first lieutenant, manacled even 


* 


as toy 4 walked through the corridors 
of the Federal Building where the jury 
was in session, and garbed in blue 
denim prison uniforms, upon their 
backs and upon their legs in large 
white numerals their prison numbers, 
“8900” and “8906,” and upon their 
heads prison hats. 


THE first clue to the mysterious gold 

which Bergdoll talked about and 
which he claimed to have hidden in a 
place known only to himself cropped 
out when . L. Alexander, paying 
teller of the United States Treasury 
at Washington, testified that James E. 
Romig exchanged $105,000 in Federal 
Reserve notes for twenty-dollar gold 
pieces late last autumn, making two 
special visits, one on October 22, when 
he got $45,000 in gold, and one on De- 


cember 17, when he got $60,000. Evi- 


dently there were others that knew of 
the gold, whether it was ever hidden or 
not, and whether or not they knew of 
its hiding place. 

Not only did the ever missing and 
ever mysterious gold bob up, but an 
usher from a Philadelphia theatre 
bobbed up too with the extremely in- 
teresting information as to how Berg- 
doll and his friends and guards spent 
the evening at a burlesque show before 
the escape. 

Nine indictments charging eight 
persons with conspiracy in connection 
with the lawbreakings and flights of 
Grover Cleveland and Erwin R. Berg- 
doll were returned by the grand jury. 
As two of the indictments were against 
the slackers themselves, only six per- 


sons were indicted as cooperative mem- 
bers of the conspiracy. 

Mrs. Bergdoll was indicted on 
twenty counts for harboring, conceal- 
ing, protecting and assisting a deserter 
and aiding in his desertion; Charles A. 
Braun was indicted on ten counts for 
harboring and concealing Erwin Berg- 
doll and on other counts for being in- 
volved in the escape of Grover Cleve- 
land Bergdoll; James E. Romig, the 
family friend, was indicted on two 
counts for aiding and abetting both ” 
the slackers in their desertions from ~ 
the Army; and Albert S. Mitchell, an 
automobile accessory dealer, implicated ~ 
in the desertion of Erwin Bergdoll. All © 
four are under $10,000 bail each. 

The other two, Stecher and Schuh, 
are fugitives along with the two Berg- 
dolls. 

The Bergdoll fiasco is not over—not 
yet. The laugh has been on the Gov- 
ernment and those who served and did 
not slack. 

But the laugh has already begun to 
turn. There are too many eyes watch- 
ing the Government for it to stop short 
of a verile, vigorous attempt to bring 
to justice all the persons implicated in 
this conspiracy to defeat the laws of 
the United States. 

The Pennsylvania Department of the 
American Legion is forming an advis- 
ory legal committee to help the Gov- 
ernment in its fight against the alleged 
Bergdoll slacker nest when the trials 
come off next September. As one Le- 
gionaire recently remarked, Grover had 
better find that gold and hurry home 
with it. The folks may need it. 


Saint André de Cubzac’ 


We had soldiered in a desert for six long months 


An’ we were dry, oh, we were dry! 
We had billetted with cattle, 
We had heard the music rattle, 
We had borne th’ brunt of battle, 


By WILLIAM VY. V. STEPHENS 


Oh, they dumped us in a market where the wine casks lay, 
An’ we were dry, oh, we were dry! 


Can your wild imagination 
Picture such a situation 
An th’ great anticipation 


We had Seen our buddies die. 
But blessed grime and gravy an’ flowers fringed with fire, 
By all th’ mules an’ horses an’ th’ motors in th’ mire, 
There wasn’t one among us, from th’ colonel down t’ buck 
Who had flirted with th’ shrapnel an’ had staked his life 

for luck 
Who wasn’t dry. 
h my!— 
Who wasn’t dry! 


Oh, they shipped us down t’ Cubzac where the white grapes 
grow, 
An’ we were dry, oh, we were dry! 
But those of us remainin’ 
Were hardened with th’ trainin’— 
You could see the muscles strainin’ 
An’ the sparkle of th’ eye. 
ay th’ pack upon our shoulders, by th’ helmet an’ th’ mask, 
e Some hard as hammered hinges if your mother cares to 
ask. 
There was leather in the body. There was iron in th’ soul, 
For th’ God of War had made us and had taken of his toll, 
But we were dry, 
Oh my!— 
But we were dry! 


se 


*“Samt Andre de Cubzac,” writes Mr. ear 
Stephens, “is. a town about twenty kilometers in 


spring of 1919. 


came in 
PAGE & 


‘hbo: A , 
outside of Bordeaux. My regiment, the llth En- and a ey Ey ae > 
gineers, was shipped down to this place in the ito the vine-clad district of 


When th’ barrels met th’ eye? 
By the boomerangs of Bacchus with his prehistoric charms, 
Th’ company was grinnin’ when we snapped “Inspection 
arms!” 
There was wine an’ welcome waitin’. 
to be kissed, 
An’ wé roared a wild approval when th’ topper bawled 
“Dismissed!” < 
For we were dry, 
Oh my!— 
But we were dry! 


There were women 


We spent a month at Cubzac where the white wine flows, 
n’ we were wet, oh, we were wet! 
Oh, we filled th’ cup of pleasure 
To its burnin’ brimmin’ measure, 
An’ we found a golden treasure 
Of regard we shan’t forget. 
By th’ soft seductive murmurs of th’ maiden by th’ stream, 
lt was like th’ little heaven of a brief, elusive dream! 
bi was laughter in th’ willows. There was glory in th’ 
sky. 
I¢ was worth th’ months of murder just to witness it an’ die 
For’ we were wet, 
You bet 
That we were wet! 


our eyes widened, and when they finally marched 
us into the middle of a wine market and dis- 
When we missed us, we thought we had arrived in 
Bordeaux, heaven.” 
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We had been stationed 








SK any ex-captain to set the date 
of his most thrilling war experi- 
ence or most narrow escape and 

' without hesitation he’ll say: “The day 
: - they gave me my property clearance at 
had Camp Whoosis.” 

For some, Armistice Day marked the 
climacteric of the war. But not for the 
company and battery commanders. For 
them November 11, 1918; was a day of 
wrath. It marked a return to the red 
tape system of keeping accounts and 
the dawning of a new era of trouble 
for the scapegoats who drew the prize 
of responsibility with their commis- 
sions. Breathes there a skipper with 
soul so dead who didn’t look at the tat- 
tered remnants of his e¢ommand at 
11:01 o’clock on the morning of the 
y, Eleventh and start to figure out how 
much the Government was going to take 
out of his pay for each torn pair of 
pants, each missing slicker and each 
AWOL horse? 

It wasn’t exactly a happy moment for 
an artillery skipper on the march even 
before the Armistice when one of the 
decrepit French nags refused to allez 
any farther and folded his knees like 
the Arabs, leaving the battery to strug- 
gle on as best it could without his serv- 
ices. But there was compensation in 
the thought that the harness could be 
abandoned with the horse. 

It used to be a saying in the A. E. F. 
that you couldn’t get a dime’s worth of 
stuff you needed in training but that 

they’d issue you a million dollars’ worth 
of junk over and above your necessities 
at the front any time you asked for it. 
That may not be literally true, but it 
' Was approximate. 
am, £ While we lay in the mud in the Toul 

P _ sector waiting for something to happen 
th r at Mont Sec we acquired a pile of 
a | equipment that would have required 
die about five extra dugouts fonshelter. A 
motor truck came along one day and 
unloaded at the battery position, leav- 
ing to the battery commander to worry 
' how it was going to be moved should the 

' Occasion ‘ever arise. 

It was a splendid assortment: Two 
tinds of scissors telescopes; two aim- 
ing circles, American and French (we 
d brought one to the front with us 
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The Woes of a Battery Commander 


November Eleventh Only Marked the Beginning of Trouble for the 
Property Men of the Field Artillery 


As Related to 


Robert J. Casey 


Cartoons by WALLGREN 


when we came, giving us a grand total 
of three); two plane tables; two zinc 
map boards, weight one ton apiece; one 
sitometer; one meterbase range finder; 
five prismatic compasses; and one 30- 
power monocular telescope that would 
have enabled us to read all the cafe 
signs in Metz, forty miles away, if it 
hadn’t attracted the attention of all the 
snipers in the Kaiser’s army the minute 
one stuck its bulky head out of a trench. 

The next day a “bridge wagon” was 
pulled by tractor into the echelon camp 
and left on our hands for future refer- 
ence. It consisted of a wagon that four 
horses might have pulled empty with 
considerable effort. It was loaded with 
things that looked like duck-boards but 
bore the official designation: “Bridge 
Parts.” 


WHEN the last shot had been fired 
’ in the St. Mihiel barrage and the 
artillery brigade started the never-end- 
jing chase after the infantry, the Ger- 
mans would have trembled if they could 
have seen the imposing array of what- 
not being trundled along in their wake. 

At Xivray the bridge wagon went 
hub-deep in the mud in front of what 
had been the church. On superior 
orders we left it there. The camouflage 
wagon slid into a ditch near Marvoisin. 

All night long the way lay through a 
swamp where progress was measured 
by inches—cannon sometimes over the 
hubs in slime that made an impassable 





barrier until relays of twelve and four- 
teen horses dragged the carriages for- 
ward one at a time. 

It was a nightmare of a march, but 
it had its compensations. In the morn- 
ing the outfit was “traveling light.” 

Seventeen tons of surplus equipment 
lay mired in the swamp between Nor- 
sard and Richecourt. A salvage dump 
in Nonsard took over all the optical 
goods except map boards and two aim- 
ing circles. The regiment was once 
more in marching condition, and a 
statement of “Lost in Action” covered 
everything that had been abandoned 
from a hub-cap to a telescope. 

In the Argonne all that was left of 
dispensable equipment fell by the way- 
side. Even camouflage nets were sacri- 
ficed to the orders of colonels of mili- 
tary police seeking to lighten the traffic 
or the crowded roads. A battery on the 
Meuse, when firing ceased for good, con- 
sisted of four bare guns, two or three 
caissons, an average of three horses to 
a carriage, and a scattering complement 
of very ragged men. 

No wonder each captain sat down to 
figure out an explanation for the dis- 
crepancy between the three-ting circus 
with which he had started into active 
warfare and the one-horse medicine 


(Continued on page 21) 





The next day a “‘bridge wagon” was left on our hands for future reference 
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EDITORIAL 


For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following 
purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States 
of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one 
hundred per cent. Americanism; to preserve the memories and incidents 
of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, state and nation; to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of might; 
to promote peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to 
posterity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to consecrate 
and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness.— 
Preamble to the Constitution of the American Legion. 





The Joys of Exclusiveness 


- LUMBERS fill Pullmans,’’announce the headlines 

indignantly, and you read on to discover that 
grave concern is being occasioned to someone—whom is 
not’stated—by the fact that on our best railroads these 
days it is not our best people who are occupying our 
best seats. 

The moral of these stories, if they have any, appears 
to be that high wages bring extravagance. This may 
be the case, but evidence more convincing than the 
facts presented might be advanced to prove it. When 
we comment upon the fact that the butcher, the baker 

- and the candlestick maker now sit across the aisle from 
the banker, the broker and the woman with an inde- 
pendent incom* we prove only that there is a flaw in 
our democracy. 

We believe in equality, but there are some things 
it must not profane—dear, no! 


Lip Lynching 


HE old-fashioned custom of throwing pop bottles 
at the umpire seems to be dead, but the ending of 
the war has bequeathed to the country at least one 
other intolerance to take its place. Hissing of public 
speakers seems to be getting a good start as a national 
sport. In both the San Francisco and Chicago con- 
ventions the delegates sounded their disapprobation by 
making a noise like a locomotive blowing off steam. 
Men in full contro! of their emotions do not hiss. 
The hiss is born of hatred and explosive will power. It 
is the true expression of the mob. And mobs do not 
reason. They consist of ordinarily sensible persons 
temporarily under a hypnotic mania. The hiss is the 
danger signa that reason and judgment have been 
supplanted by prejudice and irresponsibility. It is the 
true accompaniment of the “hang him!” spirit. 


A Wail from Georgia 


tige> the heading, ““The Menace of the American 

Legion,” the Columbia Sentinel, published at 
Thompson, Ga., by Thomas E. Watson, recently di- 
rected a double column blast of frenzied criticism at 
the Legion. Among other things, the Sentinel said: 


This Legion was organized in Paris by the officers 
of the Allied Armies, and not a single private soldier 
was asked or allowed to have a thing to do with it. 

In this country the officers have made every 
effort to befool the privates into becoming members. 

The reason is that the privates have votes which 
the Legion wants to control. 


The Sentinel recited the breaking up of a meeting of 
the Non-partisan League at Great Bend, Kan., and 
commented: 

This is the way these American officers are 
teaching ‘‘one hundred per cent Americanism.” 

It is unnecessary to tell Legion members that the 
above statements—like many things said in a frenzy 
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—are falsehoods. But for the benefit of the citizens of 
tre South who read the Sentinel and others who may 
see it quoted, THe AmeriIcAN LEGION WEEKLY wants 
to brand these remarks for what they are. 

In the formation of the Legion in Paris, attendance 
at meetings was restricted to American soldiers and 
enlisted men were strongly represented and had an 
equal voice with officers. The lines of army distine- 
tion have been obliterated in the Legion of today and 
one of the principal concerns of its officers has been 
to keep it out of, and not in partisan politics. 

Legion members have been guilty of acts of violence, 
but their acts have been more deeply regretted by the 
officers of the Legion and by the membership of the 
Legion as a whole than by any other persons. Publi- 
cations and persons who have based a denunciation of 
the entire Legion and its principles on the isolated 
action of a few small groups of members are calling an 
ant a lion and doing a grave injustice to the organiza- 
tion. The American Legion’s stand has been always 
against violence in any form by anybody. But, while 
deploring these isolated acts of violence, the leaders and 
the membership of the Legion are taking solace in the 
fact that, in an organization of more than nine thou- 
sand posts, it was inevitable that five or six of them 
should err. 


Smokes Across the Sea 


4 eee recently published report that American capi- 

talists were planning to take over the French 
Government’s tobacco monopoly, paying nearly half a 
billion dollars for the privilege, appears to have been 
premature, but whether true or not, it at least gives 
rise to interesting speculations. America can present 
no parallel example—the best comparison is to picture 
our own United Cigar stores as government bureaus, 
like so many branch post-offices, and then imagine the 
whole system turned over to foreign interests. We 
should very likely not take kindly to the change. If 
the suggested purchase of the French monopoly goes 
through, it is fair to assume that the Frenchman’s re- 
action will be akin to what our own would be if condi- 
tions were reversed. 

One important benefit to the Frenchman, however, 
would probably result. The present government 
monopoly is stronger than any trust. For example, 
if a certain brand of cigarettes is not selling well, the 
French Government merely legislates every other 
brand out of existence for the time being and limits 
the sale to the unpopular brand until it is exhausted. 
The French smoker therefore has the option of smoking 
what he does not like or swearing off. It is doubtful 
if so much authority would be given to an outsider in 
case the monopoly were sold. And think how delighted 
a Frenchman would be at the idea of premium certif- 
icates! 


Prehistoric 


UR guess is that a lot of young hopefuls. who 

entered this vale of tears about the year 1912 

are beginning to ask their proud papas what in creation 
a nickel theater was. 


A Thought for Dog Days 


OOKING back across the pages of American his- 

tory, we are emboldened to note that in 1888 

the Prohibition Party’s candidate for President was 
named Fish. 
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Charlie the postman delivers a queen bee by parcel post 

















A Narrow Escape 


Hicks was a tall, angular lad 
from the backwoods who had 
never before seen a train. As he 
stood with his city cousin in the 
long station shed and watched 
the puffing engine and the long 
line of cars roar in, his face 
turned ashen. 

“What’s the matter, Bill?” 
asked the cousin. 

“My gosh!” gasped Hicks. 
“If that durn thing had of come 
in sideways it would of wiped us 
all out.” 


The Devil’s Due 


“Y’r honor,” explained the 
traffic cop, “he was burnin’ up 
the pavement like the old Nick 
himself.” 

“Guess that’s right,” agreed 
the humorous autoist. “You see, 
I’m a regular speed devil.” 

“Fair enough,” countered the 
judge. “Then I’ll fine you twenty 
dollars for being in such a hell 
of a hurry.” 


By Force and Arms 


Lawyer: “You say your wife 
attacked you with a death-deal- 
a eee. What was it?” 

eek Little Man: “A fly 
swatter, sir.” 


How Bally Convenient 


Cholly: “I say, old chap, I suppose 
you'll be spending your summers near 
ene of the big bathing resorts.” 

Mike: “Right, kid, we gotta tub on 
every floor of the lodgin’ house.” 

N 


That Speedy Lamb 


The smart young city feller had been 
engaged by the dyed-in-the-wool old 
farmer to help out for the summer, and 
the latter was determined to show the 
durn dude where he got off. 

“Go out on the meadders and round 
up all the sheep and bring ’em in,” he 
ordered. 

The city-born hick returned in three 
hours panting and disheveled, but with 
all his charges safely in tow. The 
farmer was somewhat mollified. 

“Pretty good,” he commented, “but 
what’s the idea of the jack rabbit?” 
pointing to a white, furry object that 
lay on the ground even more exhausted 
than the farmhand. 

“Good Lord, is that a rabbit?” ejacu- 
lated the green hired man. “I thought 
it was a lamb. That’s the one it took 
me so long to catch.” 


The Heat of Battle 


Ensign (as he sees a direc 
scored on the enemy): “Good 
Who fired that shot?” 

Gob: “The ship’s cook, sir. He got 
the range and stove in her side.” 
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THE HARDENING EFFECT OF WAR 
If the brontosaurus came to London 


—Punch, London 


Imperfect Score 


“Mike,” said the judge sternly, “the 
testimony shows that you hit this man 
twice.” 

“I did not, y’r honor,” declared the 
defendant stoutly. ‘The’ fur-rst time I 
hit him I miss him completely.” 


“Well, my dear, I’ve just had my life 
insured for $5,000. 


‘Oh, how sweet of you! Now I shan’t 
have to keep telling you to be careful 
every place you go.” 


Unavailable jokes will be returned only when accompanied by stamped, 
Address Editor, Bursts and Duds. 


His Approval 


Up in the Argonne, the Jerries 
were sending over shells, shrap- 
nel and gas with disconcerting 


and monotonous regularity. 
Most of the Yanks had sought 
whatever meager shelter they 
could find, but along the road 
drifted one mule skinner, stol- 
idly driving a load of supplies to 
the front. From a sheltered 
dugout a voice hailed him. 

“Hey, feller, what d’yer think 
of the war now?” 

The skinner reflected long and 
carefully and then made up his 
mind. 

_ _ “She’s a bear,” he replied at 
last. “Giddap.” 


In on the Clean Up 


First Lunch Hound: “Well, 
old strawberry, howsa boy? I 
just had a plate of oxtail soup 
and feel bully.” 

Second Counter Fiend: “Noth- 
ing to it, old watermelon. I just 
had a plate of hash and feel like 
everything.” 


Quick, Watson, the Needle 


Quoth the sock, soliloquizing, 
“Well, I’ll be darned! I’ve got 
a hole in my heel.” 


Set "Em Up 


Dry: “Well, old top, how’s your con- 
stitution now that prohibition has gone 
into effect?” 

Wet: “Don’t pay no ’tenshun to con- 
stitution a-tall no more. Just gettin’ 
along on the buy-laws.” 


The Efernal Elements 


In the showing of a pictorial news 
weekly in a movie house in San Diego, 
the operator flashed on the screen a pic- 
ture of two distinguished French gen- 
erals riding in an automobile. Crowds 
lined the pavements, their umbrellas up 


- and water dripping from their hats. 


Suddenly from the audience came the 
awed cry: 

“My Gawd, it’s still rainin’ over 
there!” 


Ho, Hum! 
First Liar: “Pretty warm today.” 
Second Liar: “Warm? Say, boy, it 


was so warm that a while ago I saw a 
dog chasing a cat and they were both 
walking.” 

First Liar: “That’s funny. I saw 
the same dog and cat a while later, only 
they both had sat down a while to rest.” 


Trapped 


Mrs. Meacham had just returned 
from a visit to Boston. 

“And, oh, George,” she gushed. “I 
went to see the Goldsboroughs, and they 
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seemed to think so much of me, and 
they arranged a big party in my honor, 
and they invited some of the biggest 
people in town, and everybody made so 
much of me, and I really think I did 
make a sensation, and they asked me to 
sing, and—” 

“And did you sing?” broke in her 
husband. 
“Why, yes.” 
“Oh, Lord!” 


Why, of Course 


American Legion: “What’s the name 
of that big post down in Philadelphia?” 
Discharge Button: “Saturday Eve- 


) ning.” 


The Feud 


“T hear there was a lot of rivalry 4e- 
tween soldiers and sailors.” 

“Rivalry? Say, listen. I know ex- 
doughboys who to this day won’t touch 
a navel orange.” 


Famous Girls 


Annie Mosity Ruth Less 
Vera Similitude Grace Church 
Polly Gamous Olive Drab 


Well, What Did You Think? 


“All right back there?” hawled the’ 
conductor. 

“Hol’ on, hol’ on,” shrilled a feminine 
voice. “Jes’ wait till I gets mah clothes 
on.” 

And then, as the entire carful craned 
their necks expectantly, she entered 
with a basket of laundry. 

Oo 


By H. A. 


9 A.M.—lIs awakened by Gabriel’s play- 
ing “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here” 
on his go en trumpet. 

9:30 A.M.—Leisurely arises from the 
billowy cloud on which he has slept and 
tries out his new wings. Has break- 
fast of chicken, ice cream and straw- 
berry shortcake served by a dainty an- 
gel of the opposite sex. Chuckles with 
glee as he noticés that his loose flowing 
robe has no buttons. 

i0 A.M.—Is assigned his ex-lieutenant 
for a dog-robber. 

10:15 A.M—Is put in charge of a 
fatigue squad composed of his former 
sergeants. Sits on the top step and 
encourages them with abuse as they 
police the Golden Stairs. 

10:30 A.M.—Is detailed to take a de- 


tachment of corporals below and see 


that they are properly burned. 

11 A.M.—Learns to play the latest jazz 
music on his new harp. 

11:30 A.M.—Witnesses Saint Peter’s 
refusal to admit his old top kick and 
chortles with delight. 

11:35 A.M.—Slings the bull with An- 
anias, who finally admits himself 
beaten. 

2 M.—Gleefully watches his oid mess 
sergeant doing K. P. in the Heavenly 
Cook Shack. 

12:15 P.M—Is served a dainty lunch 
by his striker, who is forced to atone 
for his past misdeeds by eating canned 
willie and hardtack. 
‘72:45 P.M.—Swaps arm 
George Washington, 


yarns with 
apoleon and 


AN EX-BUCK’S DREAM OF HEAVEN 





PERRILL 


David. David discloses that cooties 
were not wholly unknown in his day. 
1:30 P.M.—Draws a new crown from 
his old supply sergeant. 

1:40 P.M.—Bawls out Noah for taking 
a pair of cooties with him on the ark. 
2 P.M.—Loses his crown in a crap 
game. Puts in a requisition for a new 
one, declaring that his has been stolen. 
2:15 P.M.—Meets an old buddy. Both 
exclaim, “How in hell did you snéak 
in?” : 
2:30 P.M.—Enters a fish story contest 
with Jonah. 

3 P.M.—Complains to Saint Peter be- 
cause the shade of his former hard- 
boiled major has been allowed to enter 
the Pearly Gates. 

2:30 P.M.—Swaps the Golden Stairs to 
an unsophisticated angel (from Alfalfa 
Center, Iowa) for his crown. 

4 P.M.—Visits Hell and taunts a 
leatherneck doing Military Police duty 
there. Superintends the cremating of 
the man who invented slum. 

5 P.M.—Goes bathing in the old swim- 
ming hole in the Styx. 

6 PM.—Is given fourths at evening 
mess. 

? P.M.—Fills a date with a peach with 
long silky wings. 

8 P.M.—Reads bulletin saying: “Only 
those with the rank of corporal or 
higher are compelled to heed the call 
of taps at 10 p.m.” 

10 P.M.—Turns in with the gang just 
to be sociable. 
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Former Private Hindsight, who has been listed as killed in action by the War Department ever since the armistice, 
receives official notification that the order crediting him with being dead is hereby rescinded 
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E have just finished reading two 
W letters—one from a buddy who 


is sore because he says a post 
somewhere in the East did something 
he didn’t like in a railroad strike, the 
other from a member who says a labor 
union ought to be bawled out for the 
way it is acting. We suggest that these 
martyrs pick up a dictionary and study 
the meaning of the word “tolerance.” 
Everybody is just a bit overwrought 
these days, and there is a tendency on 
all sides to magnify trivial incidents 
to several times their actual impor- 
tance. This is a time for cool heads 
and broad viewpoints. The other fel- 
low needs our help and we need his. 
His opinion may not coincide with ours, 
but he is entitled to it just the same. 
And getting red hot about it won’t con- 
vince the other fellow that he is wrong. 
Reason always is a far better quality 
than emotion when it comes to getting 
at the bottom of things. A calm voice 
is better than a hiss. 


@If your old outfit is going to have a 
reunion why not hold it in Cleveland at 
the time of the Legion’s national con- 
vention? Cleveland is making special 
plans for divisional and other reunions 
the last week in September. If you 
want the dope, write to National Head- 
quarters. 


THE need for a little “rough stough” 
in the Legion seems to have oc- 
curred simultaneously to several widely 
separated Posts. A New Jersey Post 
has been putting its initiates through 
the funny mill, and a Post in Phila- 
delphia has its own society of “Hommes 
40, Cheveaux 8.” At the same time 
the Charles A. Learned Post of Detroit 
has organized the Military Order of 
Goats to lend excitement to its initia- 
tions, providing both ritual and regalia. 

By the time of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion all these initiation experiments 
will have been tried out, and perhaps 
the national, delegates will vote to 
standardize an*initiation ritual for all 
Posts. To the American mind the ini- 
tiation seems firmly a part of any 
“joining up” process, so from now until 
convention time is the open season for 
suggestions. What do you say, men? 


Votre Poste a-t-elle adopte un petit 
orphelin francais de la guerre? Non? 
Faites-le done tout de suite! Ca ne coute 
que soisante-quinze dollars. Compree? 


WHEN you see a man wearing a 

Legion button, you know he is 
your friend even if you haven’t been in- 
troduced to him. So don’t let any false 
reticence prevent your getting ac- 
quainted with him. This is the idea be- 
hind a resolution adopted by the Frank- 
lin County Council of Columbus, O. 
It declares that the Legion emblem shall 
be regarded as an open introduction be- 
tween wearers of the button. “During 
our service in the war,” the resolution 
says, we greeted each other whenever 
we met, and we ate, slept, fought and 
shet crap together without introduc- 
tions.” 

The resolution might have gone even 
farther. Those were the happy days 
of community ownership of private 
utilities such as safety razors and to- 
bacco pouches. What A: E.F. dough- 
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boy ever stood on formality when it 
came to borrowing? Keepings was find- 
ings, and watchfulness the only price 
of possession. Civilian life, of course, 
requires the observance of private 
rights and ownership, but let’s not 
abandon the unselfish spirit of cama- 
raderie we had of old. So the next time 
you see the button on a stranger, don’t 
hesitate—use the glad hand. 


GGhost of a greaseball! Rock Island, 
Ill., Post serves a buffet lunch at every 
meeting. It is understood that Q. M. C. 
chow is excluded by a menu censorship 
committee. But this lunch idea is a good 
bet for other posts. 


THE Gudinas Post of Rochester, 

N. Y., is composed of forty mem-t 
bers of Lithuanian birth or descent. It 
has the spirit of Americanism which 
needs no words for proof. The Post’s 
record is its own proof of the quality of 





its Americanism. Soon after the 
Gudinas Post was organized the mem- 
bers got to counting things over, and 
discovered that many of their number 
had not become fully naturalized citi- 
zens. Since then eight members have 
taken out their final papers, through 
the efforts of the Post officials, and 
twenty-four members have taken out 
naturalization papers. 


@If you leave your old home town, you 
don’t have to say good-by to the Legion. 
Your Post Adjutant will give you a 
transfer certificate that will admit you 
to membership in a Post in your new 
location. 


HERE he is, Buddies—the same guy 

who made a business of stealing 
slickers overseas and of rifling the 
pockets of every blouse he found hang- 
ing unguarded. He is now defrauding 
Legionnaires under the pretext of col- 
lecting money for dues. His trail was 
struck last in Norfolk, Va., and he will 
probably show up in other cities. He 
‘is five feet nine inches tall, weighs 165 
pounds, and is of dark complexion. In 
Norfolk he forged the name of a Post 
finance officer to receipts for dues. Na- 
tional Headquarters wants to know if 
any other Post spots him, or any of his 
kind. The Army thief is the most de- 
spised person in the world. The Army 
thief turned professional «swindler is a 
shade more despicable. Feep your 
lamps trimmed for him. 














What is your Post doing? Tell it 
RR IN ON here in news and gossip. Address 
\ & contributions to the Post Editor. 
AN FRANCISCO and Oakland, swimming and marshmellow roasts 


Cal., Posts held a special meeting 

recently to start a campaign to ob- 
tain the 1921 convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

J. Allison Muir Naval Post of Balti- 
more, Md., has its own baseball team 
in the Interclub League, the strongest 
semi-pro circuit in Baltimore. Edward 
P. Zopf, a member of the Post’s ath- 
letic committee has been named by the 
Governor of Maryland as one of the 
three members of the State Boxing 
Commission. 

With 196 members in a town of 2,500 
people, the Herbert Eugene Wade Post 
of Grandfield, Okla., is promoting a 
campaign for the erection of a $20,000 
American Legion hall. 

Groton, S. D., Post featured a parade, 
a flying exhibition, a sham battle be- 
tween Legion Posts and a fireworks 
display in its War Celebration on 
July 5. Three bands played during 
the celebration. Dinner was served in 
all the churches. The Masonic Hall, 
Odd Fellows’ Hall and the Legion club- 
rooms kept open house. 

Rock Island, Ill., Post has turned 
over two rooms in its clubhouse to the 
Boy Scouts of America. This Post, 
like many others, has found that a 
piano, a phonograph and billiard tables 
make a clubhouse irresistible to mem- 
bers. 

The Vincent L. Giantvalley Post of 
Minneapolis, Minn., holds its summer 
meetings at lake resorts. Dancing, 


have attracted good attendance for the 
meetings held so far. 


Dancing won first place in a straw 
vote taken among the members of the 
General George Crook Post of Chicago 
to determine what forms of social rec- 
reation best suited the Post’s needs. A 
lake cruise won second place. Members 
of the Post consist mostly of personnel 
on duty at the Headquarters of the 
Central Department, United States 
Army. A “roof garden” on the head- 
quarters building is used for noon 
lunch period dances. 


John Protoppappadakis is a member 
of Ottawa, IIl., Post and the Post Ad- 
jutant gets a cramp in his fist every 
time he writes out those sixteen letters. 
Now his Post wants to bet that Pro- 
toppappadakis has the longest name in 
the Legion? 


A FIFE and drum corps organized by 
the Astoria Post of Astoria, Long 
Island, N. Y., is accepting engagements 
from Posts in and about New York 
City to play at picnics and celebrations. 
The fife and drum corps is composed 
of more than a score of Legionnaires. 
Boston has the new distinction of 
having an all-Italian Post. Of 400 
members in the North End Post of that 
city, six are Irish, three are Jewish and 
one is Swedish. All the other mem- 
bers have Italian names. In spite of 


the fact that many of them were aliens 
when the United States entered the 
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war, they either volunteered for service 
under the American flag or refused to 
claim exemption from the draft. All 
those who were aliens are rapidly be- 
coming American citizens. Post meet- 
ings are conducted in English, but 
Italian is often used because many 
members do not understand fully the 
language they are learning. 


Carl Joda Post of Fairbury, IIL, is 
paying the expenses of three boys at- 
tending Camp Roosevelt, the national 
boys’.summer camp at Muskegon, Mich, 


THE Cuyahoga County Council has 

requested Cleveland newspapers to 
“use discretion in the use of such words 
as ‘yank,’ ‘ex-service men’ and the 
like in connection with news items of 
arrests and crimes.” Headlines such 
as, “Yank arrested as bandit,” and 
“Ex-service man confesses to bold hold- 
up,” were called objectionable by the 
Council. No more reason exists for 
the use of the military terms than for 
playing up a man’s religious or frater- 
nal associations in headlines, the Coun- 
cil argued. 


The City Council of Norfolk, Va., 
recently appropriated $175 for the pur- 
chase of a set of standards for the 
Norfolk Post. 


Beaumont, Tex., Post, has donated 
$1,000 to a fund for the erection of a 
hospital for tubercular ex-soldiers at 
Kerrville, Tex., and has given $700 in 
a subscription drive for a Community 
Memorial Building to be built in Beau- 
mont. The Post, which has new club- 
rooms, made $1,300 by giving a dance, 
and $6,400 at three performances of its 
own minstrel show. 


The Legislative Committee of the 
Charles A. Learned Post of Detroit re- 
cently submitted a suggestion in favor 
ofa change in the military law to pro- 
vide that in case of war all able-bodied 
men in the country be drafted regard- 
less of age or industrial occupation and 
that those assigned to industries re- 




















An old family mansion is now the home of the Harry W. Condon Post 


of Bridgeport, Conn. 


The house is the gift of citizens of Bridgeport and, 


with the expenses of adapting it for clubhouse purposes, cost approximately 


$23,000. 
individuals. 


All the furnishings were contributed by merchants and other 


The first floor of the building comprises a large lounging room, @ 
library and a reception room, decorated in nautical style and known as 


the “Navy Room.” 


The second floor includes a card room, secretary’s office, 


a room which has been furnished by the Woman’s Auxiliary and will be 
used by the auxiliary, a conference room, a dormitory with sleeping accom- 


modations for six visitors. 


storeroom. 


The basement has a poolroom, 
The Post expects to erect an addition to contain a billiard 


kitchen and 


room, meeting hall and swimming pool. 


ceive pay corresponding to the pay 
for those in strictly military duties. 
The committee also favored making 
November 11 a national holiday. 

The James R. Kirby Post of Clinton, 
Mass., believes it is the first Post to 


THE VOICE of the 


Still in Service 


To the Editor: I have received every 
copy of THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
from the first issue, and to date I have 
read nothing but “ex-service man.” 
Why don’t you say something about the 
men still in service? What does the 
Legion want to do? Wait like the G. 
A. R. until it is twenty-five years old 
before it reaches its full strength? 

JOHN E. HAWKEY, 
Sergeant, Hq. Dtcht. 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


A Fannette Looks ’Em Over 


To the Editor: I am referring to the 
article in the June 25th issue, “America 
at Antwerp.” I would like to ask some 
questions and say a few words in re- 
gard to the sports mentioned. 

In your mention of the discus 
throws, you left out Arlie Mucks, a 
champion. I believe he .s to go to 
Antwerp. He is a Wisconsin winner. 

For the swimming events you only 
mention Norman Ross. How about 
He broke all rec- 
ords at the University of Wisconsin. 
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ut 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
discluims responsibility for facts 
stated or opinions expressed in this 
department, which is open to all 
yeaders for the discussion of sub- 
jects of general interest. The only 
restriction imposed is that, because 
of space demands, no letter may 
exceed two hundred words. 


He won his race at the Inter-Allied 
ge but in order to give France a 
irst in something he was only given 
second. I’d stack Biersach against 
Norman Ross any day. 

ETHEL D. KOHLER 
Sparta, Wis. 


The Language Question 


To the Editor: As this is a free 
country containing all nationalities, and 
as we have no laws forbidding a per- 
son’s talking his mother tongue, we 
naturally hear them all. I believe we 
should have a law that will forbid 
speaking any language but English in 
any public place. If the bread is good 
enough, the language ought to be O. K 
This would make ne differenee te any 


make permanent members of all 
wounded or gassed ex-service men who 
are unable to pursue their former oc- 
cupations in civil life. The Post has 
established a “Wounded Comrades 
Fund.” 


LEGION 


one nationality. All would be treated 
alike. 
I am the father of six boys, 
them being in the service. 
NIELS CHRISTENSEN 
Oregon City, Ore. 


A Fable 


To the Editor: Let us suppose you 
are a trainer of prizefighters, and one 
day a fine specimen of American man- 
hood comes into your gym and wants 
to learn how to box. After looking 
the candidate over, you give him a try- 
out and see right away that he has the 
makings of a champion. 

You sign a contract with this young 
rookie to give him the best training 
and care before and after all fights he 
may be in while under your care. 

To get the fighter in proper condition 
costs you five or ten thousand dollars. 
One day there comes a call for him to 
fight a championship battle. The man- 
ager accepts the condition made by the 
challenging party—that the only thing 
the rookie will get is a return ticket 
home. The stake is Humanity. 

They go to the scene of the fight, 
and hefere tha yeung fighter cen be 


Peewee 


three of 








acclimated he is started into battle. 
What happens? This wonderful young 
fighting machine whips everything in 
front of him and the enemy quits. 

The trainer and his champion are 
out of a job. They return to this coun- 
try and the trainer gives his protege a 
good long rest. He still has ten-thou- 
sand dollars invested in him, and knows 
his world’s wonder can lick anything 
on earth. But there is no one to fight 
him at present, and the trainer asl:s 
him how about renewing his contract 
se that anyone looking for trouble can 
get accommodated. 

Phew! What a shock! The world’s 
wonder says, “Sorry, but I have just 
got married and started a new business 
which will need my undivided attention 
for the rest of my life.” 

Sct. Joun E. HAWKEY, U. S. M. C. 
Robert Reath Post No. 186, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Improving the Infantry 


[Colonel C. S. Farnsworth, presi- 
dent of the Infantry Board, U.S.A., 
has asked for suggestions from 
members of The American Legion 
“looking to the improvement of the 
Infantry service.” This magazine 
will publish as many constructive 
suggestions in line with this policy 
as space will permit.—THE EDITOR. } 


To the Editor: Here are a few sug- 
gestions for Colonel Farnsworth: 

(1) Make it easier in time of war 
for citizens to enlist. Many men who 
were later drafted were refused at 
recruiting stations. The same men, 
given the chance to enlist, would, I 
believe, make better soldiers than they 
would under compulsion. Do not bar 
men from enlisting on the ground of 
trivial physical defects. 

(2) Use a practical emergency field 
ration. In the Meuse-Argonne drive 
after November 1, 1918, hundreds of 
men were evacuated for intestinal 
trouble for which I believe salmon left 
in mess gears and half-cooked roast 
beef were largely responsible. I would 
suggest that the meat ration be put up 
in small tins like sardine cans to fit the 
haversack and of such a size that only 
one need be opened for a meal. The 
extra weight ‘and cost would be more 
than compensated for by greater health 
and less hospital expense. 

(3) The R. O. T. C. may be of value 
in training officers, but its product is 
not of the caliber necessary for the 
field because it consists largely of boys 
without much judgment or experience 
in handling men. The West Point 
graduates are of higher value as dis- 
ciplinary officers. The last war, how- 
ever, showed that the officers who in- 
spired most confidence and respect in 
their men’ were those from the ranks. 
I would suggest that the training of 
the Regular Army be such as to fit as 
large a number as possible for com- 
missions in time of emergency. In the 
next war, as in the last, the forerun- 
ners and the backbone of the Army for 
the first few months will be the Regu- 
lar Army and the early volunteers. 

FREDERICK E. HOLMES 


Irwin Prieskorn Post No. 46, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. - 


To the Editor: So Colonel Farns- 
worth wants to know how to improve 
the Infantry Service. I have lots of 
suggestions, but the most pertinent one 
is this, and it applies not only to the 
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Infantry, but to the whole Army and 
the War Department. 

The best thing that the Army can 
learn to do, from the highest officials 
down, is to learn to keep their promises 
and establish a reputation for fair deal- 
ing in this way, which they lack very 
sadly at the present time. 

Let him ask any veteran of the Span- 
ish War how he feels on this subject. 
He will tell you. Let him ask any of 
the thousands of men who devoted their 
time and energy to military training 
in the National Guard and other or- 





*““BUDDIES’ WEEK’’ 

To the Editor: Will you permit 
an amendment to the suggestion 
that Legion members observe a 
“Write to Your Buddy Week’’ ? 
Please include the nurses among 
your friends. There are many of 
us, We are very sure, who would be 
pleased to hear from the boys who 
were our patients, and whom we 
have not forgotten 

As for myself, Ireadall the news 
about the Legion and it does seem 
good to learn what the boys are 
doing, but it makes me lonesome, 
and I see you all as you came to us 
—sick and wounded, and I wonder 
where you are and how things are 

oing. 

I trust that Iam not considered 
an intruder, and that you will all 
remember me as still “‘with you.”’ 

JUST A NURSE, A. N. C. 
Detroit, Mich. 











ganizations before the late war, on the 
strength of the promise that by so do- 
ing they would fit themselves for pro- 
motion and advancement in time of 
need. Did they get it? They did not. 

Let him ask any of the thousands of 
men who volunteered for service in the 
late war, either in the Guard or other 
organizations, on the strength and the 
promise that they would be with their 
own organizations of men whom they 
knew. Was that promise kept? 

Let him ask any of the thousands 
who volunteered in a like way on the 
strength that in so doing they could 
choose their branch of the service and 
organization. Was that promise kept? 

Let him ask any of the thousands of 
officers and men, too, not of the Regu- 
lar service, who were promised that 
such small rewards as the Army could 
give in the way of promotion and com- 
mendation, etc., would be made on the 
basis of merit alone, regardless of 
whether a commission was held in the 
Regular service or for the emergency. 
Were those promises made good? 

I am wondering now if the men who 
are being attracted to the service on 
the strength of peace for vocational 
training and education are finding that 
these promises are being fulfilled. I 
hope so. H. D. C. 
Edward Ball Cole Post, 

Hingham, Mass. 


To the Editor: What about the uni- 
form? Women are becoming in the 
blouse, but why not make it for men, 
close and hooked at the bottom so a fel- 
low can swing on a belt with ease and a 
roll collar to give his neck a chance— 
come back with the old black tie on that. 
Save a fellow’s hair and give him a 
light hat in summer. The overcoat 
would certainly be improved by a couple 





extra straps on the pack would be 
mighty good for the inevitable excess 
baggage. 
would save many a good soldier’s tem- 
per if the shoulder straps were twice 


as wide. 
E. C. MILLER 
Mansfield, O. 


To the Editor: You know that the 
I. D. R. was very necessary for peace 
and training camp, but there was so 
much dead stuff in it that it became 
a joke book at the front. I suggest 
that it would be a very good thing for 
it to tell a fellow more about how to 
take care of himself under campaign 
conditions. Here for illustration are 
a couple of points: 

For a fellow that is struggling 
against lumbago from sleeping on the 
cold ground, tear a strip off the blanket 
and wind about the waist. It kept me 
going, thanks to the suggestion of the 
French. It also made a good buffer 
against belt chafing. Another stunt: 
In wet country, doubly wet as it was, 
I found that the shoe dubbin issued 
worked more efficiently and _  con- 
veniently, not mentioning the saving 
of said grease and socks, by putting it 
inside instead of on the hobs, thereby 
working outward with the heat of the 
foot and giving a man wonderful com- 
fort in cold weather, when his only 
= of shoes were constantly in the 
mud. 


We Lose a Customer 


To the Editor: As a mark of my 
personal disapproval of the bonus grab 
being engineered in the name of The 
American Legion, which your paper 
seems to approve, will you kindly do 
me the favor to see that my name is 
removed from your mailing list? I 
do not wish to be connected in any way 
with such an enterprise. 

It seems that I joined the Legion 
under a misapprehension as to its pur- 
poses and ideals. Unless I receive 
notice from my Post in answer to a 
recent letter of mine that the Post is 
against this bonus bill, I shall take 
great pleasure in resigning from the 
organization. 

PauL D. BuNKER, Captain, C. A. C. 
Fort Amador, Canal Zone. 


School Day Souvenirs 


To the Editor: There were a great 
many men in the various Officers’ 
Training Schools at the time the Armis- 
tice was signed who had not com- 
pleted the course. These men were 
discharged within a short time there- 
after without having completed the 
course and I wonder if there are not 
others besides myself who would like 
to have the text-books used at the 
schools, 

I am sure that they are of no value 
to the Government either intrinsically 
or for matters of a military nature 
which they contain, these latter having 
become largely antique even. before the 
signing of the Armistice. 

I, for one, would like to have these 
books and pamphlets for the personal 
satisfaction of completing the work I 
started. All in favor of this move, 
step one pace forward. 

WiLtiaM Basrorp 
Argonne Post No. 20, 
Galveston, Tex. 


of vertical straps so it could be hung 
on the back under the pack. A few 





And speaking of packs—it — 
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Every Susie yearning was to mother a squad of Uncle Sam’s nephews, even 
though two of them were always in the brig 


THE CALAMITIES OF A CORPORAL 


corporal in the late war will ever 

forget the thrill that attended his 
promotion. If he climbed still higher, 
each successive grade in rank produced 
a feeling of pride, but in no way could 
it compare with the sensation brought 
about by his achieving his first stripes. 
Almost every buck’s secret yearning 
was some day to mother a squad of 
Uncle Sam’s nephews, even though two 
of them were always in the brig. The 
arrival of the day when he could as- 
sume their responsibilities and griefs 
brought with it a celestial delirium of 
happiness that put to shame any 
kindred feeling caused by such mere 
incidents as being awarded the D. S. C. 
or winning all the top kick’s jack with 
the Alabama marbles. 

With my head swelling to near the 
bursting point with pride, joy and-a 
bad cold, I read the notice on the bulle- 
tin board which said that I was to 
be respected by seven lowly bucks, and 
hastening to the supply sarge, I drew 
my first chevrons an swapped my 6% 
Montana peak for a 7%. Surrepti- 
tiously I bleached my chevrons a snowy 
white so that they might loudly pro- 
claim my newly acquired rank to the 
whole world, even on the darkest night. 


N“ man who rose from a buck to a 


THEN, eagerly sewing them on my 

blouse, I hurried to town to have my 
picture taken and send a telegram to 
the folks which would justify their 
parental pride in their son. The thrill 
of delight that shimmied up and down 
my spinal column when I received their 
admiring reply cannot be described. It 
was surpassed only by the emotions re- 
sulting from the arrival of a sweet- 
scented missisve from my sweet pa- 
tootie bearing the message that she 
“was proud of her corporal mans and 
just adored officers.” 

So ardent was my desire to win 
further esteem -in her eyes that I 
sneaked up to the bulletin board that 
night and stole the notice of my ap- 
pointment. I mailed it with a pair of 
chevrons in my next letter so that she 
might be the envy of the less fortu- 
nate girls whose sweethearts still had 
to do K. P. 

But pride goeth before a fall, and it 

' Wasn’t long before I took my spill. 
_ soon learned to my sorrow that being 


a corporal was not merely a succession 
of pleasant thrills. 

he first jar to my pride came when I 
attended my first non-com’s meeting. I 
had always thought that at such a 
time, the non-coms were let in on 
secrets of the war that couldn’t be told 
to mere privates. After I had been 
initiated into the mysteries of one, I 
discovered that the meeting was held 
for the express purpose of giving the 
corporals a squawking for what they 
had and what they" hadn’t done. 

I was next further surprised to learn 
that being a corporal was not the soft 
snap I had imagined. Instead of hav- 
ing life easier than before, I found out 
that I had just twice as many duties to 
perform as I had had when a buck, 
When the new bayonet drill came out, 
we non-coms assembled in the company 
street and jabbed imaginary Huns for 
half an hour extra each day, in order 
to become instructors, while those gen- 
tlemen of leisure, the lowly bucks, lay 
on their cots and grinned maliciously 
at us from under the tent walls. 


(THERE may be harder things in this 

world than drilling recruits, but if 
there are I have never run on to them. 
Atlas, supporting the whole world on 
his back, had nothing on a corporal 
shouldering the responsibilities of seven 
husky, grown-up men. 

Their absolute helplessness and de- 
pendence upon you became quite pa- 
thetic occasionally—usually it was 
merely exasperating. You had to tell 
’em to be sure to wash their ears out 
and to clean their teeth and when 
to take a bath and to shine their rifles 
and to make their bunks and not to 
forget to button up their blouses and— 
aw, shucks! Any mother of a large 
family of kids knows how hard it is 
to bring ’em up properly. 

And yet—at a Saturday morning in- 
spection, when you noticed how clean 
and soldierly they looked, or when they 
lisped their general orders to you in 
their halting prattle before you tucked 
them in at night, you felt an almost 
maternal pride in your 

Even now, I can’t get away from the 
responsibilities of ta care of my 
squad, for in my dreams I hear a plain- 
tive wail, “Corporal! Where are my 
leggins?” H. A. P. 
















Back of Your Colt 


Stands its makers. You have con- 
fidence in their integrity and judg- 
ment. 


They recommend 3-in-One Oil to you 
as being ‘extremely satisfactory” as 
a lubricant and rust preventive 
because— 


3-in-One quickly penetrates the 
microscopic pores of gun metal, ex- 
cluding moisture, which causes rust. 
3-igl-One also lubricates perfectly the 
entire firing mechanism. Will not 
gum or dry out. 


For sale at Post Exchanges and Ships 
Stores. Prices east of Rocky Moun- 
tains, 15c, 30c and 60c in bottles. 
In Handy Oil Cans, 30c. 


Generous Samp!e and 
Free Dictionary of Uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Company 
165 K. M. Broadway, New York 
C85-A 
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>RINGS A2¥7 


With insignia of any Division, Corps 
or Branch of Service. 
Sterling, $2.50; 10K Gold, $7.50; 
14K Gold, $10.00. Agents Wanted. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 131 Bruce St. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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makes motoring SAFE 
Urs the reliability of the 


tires you use depends the 
pleasure and comfort of your 
motor trips. No material 
known gives to rubber tires 
more resiliency, toughness, 
and longer wear than is im- 
parted by New Jersey Zinc 
Oxide. The motorist whose 
tires contain Zinc Oxide is 
certain to derive the greatest 
tire mileage, hence the lowest 
upkeep cost, in motor car 
travel. 

The wonderful strength-giv- 
ing properties of this Zinc, 
preduct enable motor trucks 
to move heavy loads speedily 
and cheaply. Without it 
truck tires, operating over 
every kind and condition‘ of 
road, could not stand the 
severe strain these variable 
conditions impose upon them. 


THe 
New Jersey Zinc Company 
160 Front Street, New York 
Established 1848 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Co. 
1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.) 
1439 Oliver Building 


Manufacturers of Zine Oxide, Slab Zinc 
(Spelter), Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, Sulphuric 
Acid, Rolled Zinc Strips and Plates, Zinc 
Dust, Salt Cake and Zine Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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| Send for FREE Catalog 


DIAMONDS 


ON CREDIT 





No. 103M—showing the largest 
assortment of the most exquisite 
Jewelry, Genuine Diamonds, stand- 
ard makes of Watches, Silverware 
and French Ivory Toiletware. 
Everything at rock bottom prices 
—ten months te pay on any- 
thing. Address Dept. 103M 
(Capital $1,000,000) 
“The House of Quality” 


L. W. SWEET, Inc. 








Zinc 


NY ten able-bodied citizens of the 

United States can organize a 

civilian rifle club and receive an 
issue from the Government, free of 
charge, of four rifles, complete range 
equipment and 120 rounds of ball am- 
munition for each man. 

Two of the rifles that the govern- 
ment will issue will be caliber .30, model 
1908 or model 1917, and two will be 
caliber .22. 

The rules for forming a club are 
easily complied with and are as fol- 
lows: 

Ten citizens necessary to organize. 

Name of the club to be the same as 


RANKLIN D’OLIER, national 
F commander of The American Le- 

gion, on Tuesday, July 20, started 
a seven weeks’ trip through States west 
of the Mississippi. He will visit Legion 
organizations, consult with department 
and post leaders and meet as many 
members as is physically possible. This 
trip has been long contemplated by Mr. 
D’Olier, but Legion affairs in the East 
made him postpone it. He will be ac- 
companied by Mrs. D’Olier. His sched- 
ule, up to August 12, is as follows:— 


oa 23—Topeka, Kans. Luv. 
“i 24—Arr. Denver 7:30 a.m. 


July 25—Lv. Denver 6 p.m. "Arr. Cheyenne, 
Wyo., 9:35 *p.m. 


Topeka 12:25 


THE INDIANA 


NDIANA held a department con- 
I vention of the American Legion on 

June 28 and 29, that had all the 
trimmings of a hot-time gathering, 
from the establishment of headquarters 
in hotels for candidates for offices to 
eighteen minute ovations on the con- 
vention floor for favorite sons. The 
legionnaires met in historic Vincennes, 
where, some hundred years previously, 
an ex-service man of that day chased 
the British out of town. Closé to 1,500 
delegates and _ interested visitors 
thronged the little city. 
To take care of this crowd, the billet- 
ing system was resurrected from its 
dead past. Mayor McDowell even 
pushed the door of hospitality open to 
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such an extent that he offered visitors 













Courtesy Gavage Arms Company 


A Member of the National Rifle Association in Uniform 


RIFLE ISSUE FOR CIVILIANS 


the community where members reside. 

By-laws approved by the Secretary 
of War must be adopted. 

After organization, the club must 
affiliate with National Rifle Association 
of America. 

Ratings of marksman, sharpshooter 
or expert rifleman will be given by the 
———- on records submitted by 
club. 

Forms for application blanks, requi- 
sitions and copies of regulations cov- 
ering formation of clubs can be had 
by application to Director of Civil- 
ian Marksmanship, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE COMMANDER’S WESTERN TOUR 


July 26—Lv. Cheyenne 10:10 p 

July 27—Arr. Pocatello, Ida., mes 40 p.m. 

July 28—Lyv. Pocatello 4:50 p.m. Arr. 
Lake City, Utah, 10:30 p.m. 

July 29—In Salt Lake City. 

July 30—Lv. Salt Lake City 7 a.m. 


Salt 


July 31—Arr. Reno, Nev., 6:20 a.m. Arr. 
Carson City, Nev., 10:30 a.m. Lv. Carson City 
5:35 p.m. Arr. Reno 6:50 p.m. Lv. Reno 
7:55 p.m. 


August 1—Arr. San Francisco 8:10 a.m. 

August 2—Lv. San Francisco 8 p.m. 

August 3—Arr. Los Angeles 10:15 a.m. 

August 4—Lv. Los Angeles 8 p.m. Arr. San 
Francisco 10:15 a.m. 

August 5—In San Francisco and Oakland. 

August 6—Lv. San Francisco 10:20 a.m. 

August 7—Arr. Portland, Ore., 10 p.m. 

August 8 and 9—In Portland. 

August 10—Lv. oe 10 am. Arr. Cen- 
tralia, Wash., 1:30 

August 11—Lv. Centralia 11:50 am. Arr. 
Seattle 3.15 p.m. 

August 12—Lv. Seattle 6 p.m. 


CONVENTION 


“the keys to the cellars of Vincennes.” 

An interesting feature was the ap- 
pearance of the former band of the U. 

. S. Pennsylvania. The Vincennes 
Chamber of Commerce paid the travel- 
ing expenses of forty-eight men who 
had been in the band and are now back 
in civil life in various parts of the 
country. The salaries of these men for 
the time they missed from their jobs 
also were subscribed. 

Franklin D’Olier, national com- 
mander, attended the first day’s session 
and received an ovation after he spoke. 
Leigh R. Gignilliat was elected Depart- 
ment Commander, L. Russell Newgent 
was re-elected Department Adjutant 
and Dr. Keene was re-elected a member 
of the National Executive Committee. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


proper number of the 











When Bronislaw Czajowski was admitted to 
American citizenship in a Detroit court, the 
judge extended to him exceptional co tula- 
tions. The reason—Czajowski was w ing five 
wound stripes on his Army uniform and he car- 
ried three citations he had received for valor. 
He had served with the First Division. 

Gabriele d’Annunszio’s followers at Fiume are 
shaving their heads and trying to grow minia- 
ture Van Dyke so as to look as much 
like their ry as possible. 


Among Se aehen of the Ghovelond, Aviston 
Club are 186 pa » 24 observers and 56 cadets. 
Prominent citizens of Cleveland also are enrolled. 

brooms are at the Statler Hotel. 


In Danville City, Ill, an ex-service man, 
elected city clerk, resigned in order that the 
widow of his former colonel might take the 
office. He had been nominated by his comrades 
so that the transfer could be effected. 


An effort is being made to organize the 8,000 
men who served aboard the Mt. Vernon dur- 
ing the war. The Mt. Vernon Associates, an 
organization formed at a dinner in Boston on 
September 5 last, the first anniversary of the 
torpedoing of the Mt. Vernon, expects to have 
another r i this r or autumn. All 
eligible for membership are requested to write 
H. F,. Thomas, secretary of the Mt. Vernon 
Associates, P. O. Box 2451, Boston, Mass. 

The Second Division Association held its an- 
nual reunion at Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 7 and 8. 
The reunion opened on the second anniversary 
of the Chateau Thierry attack. A picnic and 
barbecue, a dance and theater parties were 
features. The city of Atlanta was host at the 
dance in the Auditorium Armory on the evening 
of June 8. 


The Twenty-seventh Division Association is 
crmesios to hold its 

80, the second anniversary of the Battle of 
the Hindenburg Line. The reunion will be held 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Arrangements for 
the construction of a Twenty-seventh Division 
monument will be completed at the reunion. 


The Disabled Emergency Officers of the Great 
War, an organization which is supporting legis- 
lation intended to provide compensation and 
attention for disabled emergency officers equal 
to that received by disabled officers of the Regu- 
lar Army, is meus a directory of all its 
members. Disab! emergency officers who are 
not members of the organization are asked to 
write to its secretary, B. Donlin, 472 L 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Under pres- 
ent laws a Regular Army officer, for any dis- 
ability exceeding ten percent, may be retired 
on three-fourths of his base pay. Disabled 
temporary officers receive only the benefits 
under the War Risk Act. The emergency offi- 
cers’ has been backing the Stephenson 
and Wason bills, which it believes will rectify 
the inequalities of which it complains. 


Charles B. Orwig of Mansfield, O., formerly 
a sergeant in the 146th Infantry of the 387th 
Division, is a candidate for state treasurer of 
Ohio. vont the Meuse-Argonne 
drive, Sergeant Orwig suffered the amputation 
of his left leg at the hip. He is secretary of 
the Thirty-seventh Division Veterans’ Associa- 
tion and is a quartermaster clerk in the State 
Adjutant General's office at Columbus. 


Sir Auckland Geddes, new British ambassador 
at Washington, draws a salary of only $10,000 
a year. But he also gets approximately $70,000 
as a sort of commutation of rations and quar- 
ters, classified by his government as an enter- 
tainment allowance. previous British am- 
bassador received a straight salary of $50,000. 
Sir a will not have to pay the British 
income on his $70,000 allowance, being 
taxed ee on his $10,000 salary. 


The Veteran Association of Women War 
Workers is being organized with national head- 
quarters in New York. It will have as mem- 

women who served in such organizations 
as the Y. M. C. A., ¥. W. C. A., K. of C., Na- 
tional League for Women’s Service and Jewish 
War Relief. All who served six months or 
more De Mille Brown, 
68 Montague Street, B ,_ N. Y., is the 
be organized in 








The forty-eight State Camps of the Society 
of the Fifth Division will hold convention meet- 
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MICHELIN GUIDES 
to the Battlefields of Europe 


The tumbled ruins of a farm, a ragged 
stretch of trench behind its rusted wire, an 
old abandoned dugout—living relics of 
stories you saw enacted—all are clearly and 
vividly described in these remarkable books. 
Compiled from dat’ gathered by the soldiers 
themselves, these official guide books out- 
line each important operation, describe the 
ground where it occurred and explain the 
part each landmark played in the struggle. 
Beautifully printed, substantially bound, 

they make an interesting and permanent 
record of the big “show.” Order them today. 






























The Stories 
You Saw in 
the Making 





BOOKS NOW READY : (English Edition) 


The First Battle of the REN. <5 cee sncendndntnesss-éee $ .50 

My ag sarnbessbsuetenee QB.90 Vera 00. cccccccccccccccers 1.00 
DGRIORG cccccccccccccccccccccccce SO PREG ccccccccccccccaccccers 1.00 
ED ccensinccncsssessees SO ZECOBecccscccccsccccccccccess 1.00 


THE AMERICANS IN THE GREAT WAR: 
Vol. i—The Second Battle othe Marne. 
Vol. 2—The Battle of St. Mihie 
Vol. 3—Meuse and Argonne Dettiotisiés 











Clermont- Percend. France. Inquiries 
t. of MIC LIN 
ai other inquiries to 


Published by Michelin & Cie., 
from Auto and tire trade should be sent to Guide De 
TIRE COMPANY, MILLTOWN, N. J. Address 

WAR RECORDS PUBLISHING C 
50 Union Square, N. Y., Distributors Michelin Guides 


mMECHAN ic 
Pus TIRE SURGEON 


at Owns*6000 Home 


has substantial bank account; does $100 
business daily; ready to start second and larger Tire 
Surgery Station. This is record of John W. Blair, Ohio. Two 
years ago he was practically broke. Today he’s successful. 
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HE Ideal Method of 
buying stationery for 
men is in Five Quire ; has 


of Crane’s Kid Finish. 


Crane’s are the finest 
correspondence papers in 
America. Select the style 
that is correct for your 
use and continue to buy 
it at any good stationer’s. 


120 sheets of paper are 
boxed with 100 envelopes. 
This method of selling, be- 
cause it eliminates waste, 
makes possible a compar- 
atively low price. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
New Ye ork Pittsfield, Mass, 
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day aeronautics has already ar- 
rived, there’ has just been placed 
on the market a plane selling for 
$3,000, which has wings so constructed 
that they may be folded back along the 
sides of the fusilage, thus permitting 


A S one sign that the age of every- 


ADOPTED THIS WEEK 
Sgt. Floyd C. Holub Post, Milwaukee..... 1 
a Tree 


EE bo 9a s+ cekeissichberenencedcvchsscese 7 
ERGT. FLOYD C. HOLUB POST, 
S of Milwaukee, is the latest Legion 
unit to join the ranks of adopters 
of French war orphans whom the late 
A. E. F. unconsciously left in the lurch 
when it furled its battle-flags and 
started home. 
In his letter transmitting a check for 
seventy-five dollars, which will care for 
one of the waifs a year under the Le- 
gion plan, R. L. Jones, adjutant of the 
Post, writes: 
“At the last meeting of the Post, the 
membership unanimously decided to 
adopt a little French orphan and would 
prefer a little girl. I am instructed to 
request of you, if possible, the little 
girl’s picture and also her name and 
address, that we may keep in touch with 
her from time to time. 
“Luckily, there is a member of our 
Post who is able to read and write 
French and therefore we would have no 
—- corresponding with the little 
girl.” 
A total of $525, or enough to provide 
for seven French war orphans for one 
year, now has been forwarded to the 
proper bureau of the American Red 
Cross by the Legion’s national treas- 
urer, Robert H. Tyndall. 
Advices from France are that 3,000 
children, the keenest sufferers in the af- 
ter the war distresses of the country, 
are threatened with actual want. Many 
were once the wards of A. E. F. outfits. 
Posts of the Legion, or individual 
members or friends, may adopt a 
French war orphan for at least one 
year, contributing seventy-five dollars 
for the first year’s support. The mas- 
cots assigned will be either orphans or 





the children of permanently disabled 
French veterans. 











A PLANE THAT FOLDS ITS WINGS 


the plane to be drawn along roads” 
without obstructing traffic and to be 
shipped in an ordinary box car. The 
photograph shows the folding-wing con- 
struction. Using an airplane of this 
make, an aviator recenty made a per- 
fect landing in a street of Oakland, Cal. 


MILWAUKEE TAKES AN ORPHAN 


The money should be sent to the 
French Orphan Fund, National Treas- 
urer, American Legion, Indianapolis, 
Ind. It will then be turned over to the 
American Red Cross, which will assign 














Jeanne Ampournales, former 


seven, 
mascot of 829th Aero Squadron, A.E.F. 


the children and supervise the expendi- 
ture of the money. 

A specific child will be assigned to 
each adopting post or individual and a 
photograph of each mascot will be for- 
warded to the adopter, who thereafter 
may keep in touch with the ward either 


by direct correspondence or through the § 


Red Cross, which will translate letters 
when desired. 

All of the mpney contributed will go 
to the child. he Red Cross bears all 
expenses of administration. 
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“THE WOES OF A BATTERY COMMANDER 


(Continued from page 9) 


show with which he finished. It was 


| easy to blame it all onto the Germans, 


But it was obvious that the Germans 
had ceased to be available as excuses at 
11 o’clock on the Eleventh. 

All France might be properly labeled 
a remount station for the A. E. F. Gov- 
ernment inspections and Government 
surveys of the number of horses in 
France made it a matter of court action 
and ssibly prison sentence for a 
Frenchman to be found with an unreg- 

4 istered horse. 


N® such equitable arrangement existed 
in the Army of Occupation. The 
civilians there worked on the principle 
that it was all right to hold on to any 
American poegsss that they weren’t 
caught with. And that made the cap- 
tains’ problem of accountability a bit 
more intricate. 

It got to be a custom in Luxembourg 
when the battery was running low on 
clothes and other personal equipment to 
write up a sort of search warrant in 
French, German and English, counter- 
sign it in red ink and serve it with the 
ceremony of an armed guard on the 
burgomeister. This formality observed, 
the guard would proceed to raid every 
private house-—wholly illegally—and 
would recover most of the equipment 
stolen from the last outfit that camped 
in the neighborhood. 

Property was the chief pugaboo of 
the skipper because it was the only one 
he couldn’t shift to somebody else. The 
best captain was the one who made an 











. ANOTHER WEEK AND 
| NO MAGAZINE 


He was promised THE AMERI- 
CAN LEGION WEEKLY when he 
paid his dues. Week after week 
has passed and he hasn't received 
it. You can’t blame him for being 
so indignant he kicked down the 
mail box. 

You can restore his good nature 
and help make him a satisfied 
member of the Legion by remind- 
ing your post adjutant, or the other 
post officer responsible, of his duty 
to forward to department head- 
quarters the names, addresses and 
ear Spree of all members im- 
mediately upon payment. 

Every Legion member whose dues 
are paid is entitled to receive this 
pp The seen ome mem- 

are not getting it is that post 
officers have not forwarded the 
names and dues, 
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even division of the responsibilities 
among his lieutenants, It gave them 
something to think about and gave him 
time to write letters to the colonel 
“explaining by indorsement hereon why 
Private Suchandsuch failed to salute 
the general in front of Cafe Van Rouge 
on the twentieth of the current month.” 

There were many joys in the cap- 
tain’s life. The principal one was get- 
ting arrested because Corporal What- 
zisname on a march from Hitherdingen 
to Yonburg had chosen to take off his 
slicker in front of regimental head- 
quarters just in time for the colonel to 
see him. Corporal Whatzisname’s 
slicker always appeared in the report 
as “a number of men in X Battery out 
of uniform on the march.” 

There is another delightful memory, 
shared perhaps by a dozen skippers in 
the cleanly towns of the A. O. 

A motorcycle courier dashed up to the 
P. C. with a message from the colonel. 

“Report at once to regimental head- 
quarters,” read the summons. 

There followed a seven-mile horse- 
back ride down a mountain through a 
blizzard and a breathless appearance 
before the august presence. 

“What are you doing here, captain?” 
was the unexpected salutation. 

“The colonel’s orders, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, slipped my mind for the 
moment. Captain, do you know that 
two men in your battery have cooties?” 


THE bane of any artilleryman’s ex- 

istence is a cavalryman who takes 
pride in being unregenerate. And all 
the majors in the world are ex-cavalry- 
men. All the artillery officers in the 
service will vote en masse to abolish the 
cavalry—not through any faults in the 
military theory that provides for horsed 
troops, but to cut down the supply of 
former cavalry majors. There’s a hint 
that the General Staff can have for 
nothing. 

“Captain, this crupper is too loose, 
this cinch binds, this cheek strap is too 
light, this bit is dirty—how would you 
like to put that bit into your mouth?— 
this saddle leather is too stiff, but the 
near hub-cap on the Fourth Piece lim- 
ber is well polished—very well polished. 
I congratulate you on the hub-cap.” 

And so went the inspections in fair 
weather or foul. A polished hub-cap 
sufficiently noticeable to bring a word 
of commendation was a real accomplish- 
ment—a high batting average. 

But a captain who attended to his 
own little household duties hadn’t much 
time to worry about the major. 

What was Gilbert’s verse about the 
major general in “The Pirates of 
Penzance”? Something like this: 

T am the very pattera of a modern major gineral. 

I've information vegetable, animal and mineral. 

I knew the kings of England 
fights historical 

From Marathon to Waterloo in order categorical. 

I'm very well acquainted, too, with matters 
mathemati 

I waderqiand equations both the simple and quad- 

About binominal theorem I’m teeming with a 


lot of news 
And many cheerful facta about the square of the 
nuse, 
I know the scientific names of beings animal- 


culous 
And know the tricks of integral and differential 
calcrlus. 


and I quote the 


‘There’s your battery commander for 
you. His job never took into account 
that he might need some sleep. 
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Factory Cut- 
Down Price 


OFFER 


Buy Direct and Save 
the Storekeeper’s 
Big Profit 


U. S, OFFICERS’ SHOE 


Hand sewed, first crade factory, 
cut —_ price. wey to ue 
at only e of the 
best $6.85. Wate rproof 
Mahogany calf leather. ft these 
shoes are not just as we say, 
send them back. You do not 
lose a cent. Store price of this 
shoe is $10.00. Built for work 
and dress at the same time. If 
you are sending money order or 
check do not include postage. 

e pay 


Pay only for shoes. 
postage, 
U. S. ARMY . 
MARCHING SHOES 


First grade factory cut- 
down price. Direct to 
you at only $5.15. Store 
price of these shoes ia/$8. 
Made of the best elkekin 
waterproof leather. 


U. S. NATTONAL 


Westfield, 
Mass. 
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You may now master this most profitable and | 


interesting profession entirely by spare time study. | 
; Sr the personal guidance of C.P. A. 


Every step un 


instructors of the highest standing. 


Entirely Different Methods 


Absolutely unlike any other system. All lessons loose-leaf—no books—course always 
up to date—opportunity offered for specialization along any line student may desire. 


Get the Facts 


Two very interesting booklets will be mailed you immediately 
upon receipt of your postal or letter request. Address 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 


Dept. 725C, 


2626 South Michigan Avenue, 
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And Dress Shoes at $4.89 


A Blow at Profiteering 


$2.4 for a pair 


of real 
honest built work 
shoes. Sounds im- 
possible but it is 
S ¢rueand the best part 
= of it is that you do 

m not have to send 
any money _to 
prove it. 
Thou- 





Send No 
Money 


prea, 
doe? 5 Mag ties 
The dress shoe we are offering at $4.89, just 
think of it, $4.89 for a dress shoe. This in it- 
self is the greatest bargain 
of the season, but in ad- 
dition with every pair of 
dress shoes sold we will 
- a pair of shots week Ay, 
shoes or $246 | price 
that sounds like thedays {| 
before the war. Imagine / 
for a total expenditure 
of $7.37 actually 
less than the value 
of the dress shoes 
you will have 
two pairs of 
shoes. < 


Send No Money, Just Send Your Order 


and pay your postman $7.37 and when the 
tangs unter oes eon el puomapieset manag 
sen 
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motorist wants them. Do better 
job for $1.50 than artist could for $5.00. Make 
$1.35 on each sale. Ten sales daily easy. No ex- 
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3.50 for complete outfit. 
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SO THIS IS AMERICA! 


(Continued from page 5) 


of adventur's* we used to read in 
France when I was a young girl— 
stories from the Far West, America, 
golden mines, adventures of Buffalo 
Bill, the greatest cowboy in the French 
children’s imagination. 

I am not deceived. That is abso- 
lutely what I wanted to see, something 
savage, uncivilized at last. The quaint 
little houses we meet about every two 
hours are a real excitement for me. 
The plain little wooden church, the 
school and a dozen of square little 
houses made of mud—everything look 
poor and lonesome. There is no auto- 
mobile but an old horse and a much 
older buggy. 

These buggy are really a novelty for 
me. They look like a spider on thei 
feur high wheels. I had never seen 
any lik2 that in France. 

We passed through an Indian group 
of houses and I had time to see one 
Indian woman hanging a raw and 
bloody piece of meat in the sun. That 
was exactly what I wanted to see—real 
Indians living their savage lifes! 


IN Alburquerque where we stepped 
an hour the station was filled up 
with them and my disappointment was 
great when I saw them selling baskets 
or post cards three or four times more 
than they are worth and talking Eng- 
lish as well as me. Business again! 
Fven the real Indians want to make 
money and I laugh at myself when an 
hour ago I was wondering if they still 
eat human flesh! 

The rest of the travel was a kind of 
monotonous until we got the moun- 
tains of San Bernardino. From the 
platform of the car I enjoy to go 
through the mountains and at last to 
see some green. Since we left Kansas 
my eyes were burnt by the dryness of 
the soil. 

In San Bernardino station a fat Red 
Cross lady is hurrying along the train 
asking for the French bride. She 
comes to us and we cannot denie so 
she ran to the station and brought 
back a drink I have never tasted before. 
We thanked her and as soon as the 
train goes I am so mad to be found 
out again that I sit down and refuse 
to look at anything else until minutes 
before we get Los Angeles. I have to 
reassemble my things for the last time 
I hope so—we are the 7th of June and 
I am traveling since the 3d of May. 

(To be concluded) 








THE TRUTHFUL 
MUNCHAUSEN 
Tales of the Impossible that Really 
Happened 











HERE are two things that en- 
trants into this column want to 
tuck under their Truly Warners © 

and keep there. One is that they don’t © 
have to believe anything they see 
printed here unless they want to. The 
other is that THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY doesn’t hold itself respon- 


sible for statements herein contained... § 


They’re supposed to be true, but if the 
Q. M. sergeant didn’t really save a mil- 
lion dollars out of his pays it isn’t our 
fault. Heaven knows he should have. 

Climb on, everybody, with the dizziest 
thing you know of in the whole dizzy 
war. Chop it short and address it to 
the Munchausen Editor, THE AMERI- 
CAN LEGION WEEKLY. Here’s the low 
down on this week’s star performers 
on the trapeze of veracity: 


“I don’t believe my division won the 


war. 
“A. B. W. 
“Hartford, Conn.” 


“One of the most remarkable men I 
have ever known was our second lieu- 
tenant. He firmly believed the A. E. F. 
would have been victorious even if he 
had not been in service. 


“ALEX COOKE 
“Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


“Once I passed around a deck of 
cigarettes in a box car in which four 
French soldiers were also traveling 
from Orleans to Tours. Only three 
accepted. 


“Deming, N. M.” 


“T’m the only man whose feet shrunk 
in the army. I wore a number 12 when 
I went in and a number 11 when I 
came out. 
“Buffalo, N. Y. 


“NICK 


FRANK MERRILL” 


“One sunny day in France, I was 
driving my flying bedstead into Toul, 
when a couple of second loots breezed 
along. One of them says, says he, ‘Pri- 
vate, can we please have a lift?’ 
“Oakland, Cal. F. S. ELse” 


“T had a friend in my outfit who got 
a three-day leave to Paris, and when 
he returned he swore up and down that 
he had spent all his days at the Hotel 
Pavillon and the Louvre and all his 
nights at the Opera. That, as I said, 
is what he said. 
“Joplin, Mo. F. K. 8S.” 


“In the 12th Field Artillery, Second 
Division, there was a lieutenant who 
would look away so that the enlisted 
men would not have to salute him. I 
swear it. 
“Marlboro, Mass. W. F. Pierce” 

“Pat, the mess sergeant of the 
M. T. C. at Camp Coetquidan, near 
Rennes—but, alas, not near enough— 
could disguise goldfish so that you 
couldn’t tell it was goldfish. He was 
sc good at it that Marty Little, one 
of the drivers, mistook it for lamb 
hash one day. 

“Camp Devens, Mass. Micky” 
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AMELS bring to you every joy you ever looked 


ress it to 

: — for in a cigarette! They are so new to your taste, 
} e iw . ° . . 

rformers so delightful in their mellow mildness and flavor, and 


so refreshing, you will ma~vel that so much enjoy- 
eerie, ment could be put into a cigarette! 


. B. W. . , 
Camels quality is as unusual as Camels expert 


blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobac- 


le men I 
_ cos and you’ll prefer Camels blend to either 
en if he kind of tobacco smuked straight! No matter how 


CooKE liberally ycu smoke, Camels never will tire your taste! 





You will marvel at Camels smooth body. And, 





deck of . : 
ich four your delight will also be keen when you realize 
fe eee that Camels Icave no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste 


“Nick nor unpleasant cigaretty odor, 


For your own personal proof, 
compare Camels with any ciga- 
rette in the world at any price. 
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Camels are sold everywhere in scientific- 
ally sealed packages of 20 cigarettes for 
20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 
in a glassine-paper-covered cartan. We 
lamb strongly recommend this carton for the 
home or office supply or when you travel. 


KY” 
BEKLY y R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





HE famous real Burley Cigarette. 

And what made it famous—in three 
short years? The delicious and very 
unusual taste of toasted Burley tobacco— 
aot raw tobacco—a new creation in ciga- 
rette manufacture. It’s toasted—there’s 
a story of success in two words. Until 
you ’ve smoked Lucky Strikes you cannot 
appreciate the delicious flavor of toasted 
Burley. 





T’S toasted for your pipe. The origi- 


nal Lucky Strike formula that pipe @ 


smokers have known and loved for years. 
Lucky Strike pipe tobacco is the finest 
toasted Kentucky Burley tobacco—not 
raw tobacco; and like the cigarette, it's 
toasted to seal in the flavor. The flavor 
is held and every bit of bite taken out 
—by toasting. You must try it, soon! 


Both are made of the finest tobacco—toasted—not raw tobacco, 


IT’S TOASTED 


tImnGORPORATES 


which means that if you don’t like LUCKY STRIKE 
you can get your money back from the desler 





